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HE following plain diſcourſes, which were 
1 at firſt compoſed for your inſtruction, 


permit me now to dedicate to you as a {mall 
token of my affection and gratitude. 


It is a practice too common in the world, and 
eſpecially in the ſcenes with which you are con- 
verſant, to inveigh againſt ſpeculation on theo- 
logical ſubjects. By what motives the authors 
of theſe invectives are actuated I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to decide. Whether they ſhun the light, 
leſt the falſehood of their long· received opinions 
ſhould be made manifeſt; whether having been 
in the habit of devoting their time wholly to 
the engagements of pleaſure or buſineſs, they 
A 2 are 
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are indiſpoſed for employments of a different 
nature, and which require conſiderable attention 
and labour; — whether they apprehend their 
temporal intereſt to be connected with a public 
profeſſion of generally received opinions; — he- 
ther they are unwilling, by a regard to religion, 
to ſubject themſelves to the ſneers of the giddy 
crowd, and the ridicule of the ſcoffing unbe- 
liever;—whether they are afraid of the calumny 
and reproach, to which an open avowal of their 
principles would expoſe them, from the preju- 


diced, who by the wrath of man ſeek to ſerve 


the cauſe of Gop, or from the intere/ted, who 
tremble for the craft by which they get their 
wealth;—or whether they are under the influ- 
ence of cauſes, not indeed equally criminal, but 
equally unfavourable to the intereſts of truth, 
ſuch as an unhappy ſcepticiſm of mind, a native 
indolence of character, or an apprehenſion of 
diſadvantage to religion from theological inveſ- 
tigations; we muſt leave -their motives to be 
ſcrutinized by the great Searcher of Hearts, to 


whom every hidden ſpring of action is perfectly 
known. WP By 
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By whatever conſiderations others may be re- 
ſtrained from endeavouring to root out thoſe 
noxious weeds, which have for many centuries 
flouriſhed in the vineyard of God, and may be 
induced to paſs ſevere cenſures upon thoſe who 
cannot like themſelves remain inactive; permit 
me, my friends, to declare, that I cannot diſ- 
charge my conſcience towards 'Gop, without 
making ſome humble efforts to vindicate the 
| honour of his Goſpel, which has been moſt 
groſsly miſrepreſented; that I know of no me- 
thod in which I can better diſplay my benevo- 
lence to mankind, than in employing the feeble 
powers, which the Creator has given me, to re- 
commend the Chriſtian religion as rational, in- 
viting, and worthy of all acceptation; and that 
[ cannot be faithful to the important truſt you 
have repoſed in my hands, without attempting 
to give you ſuch repreſentations of Divine 
Truth, as are moſt likely to cheriſh in your 
minds the temper and diſpoſitions of Chriſtians, 
and beſt calculated to produce cheerful, regular, 
and acceptable obedience Ever would I ate 
tend to the advice of Paul, avoid profane 
2< A 3 « and 
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& and vain bablings, and oppoſitions of ſcience 
e falſly ſo called.” Yet I would be ambitious 
to imitate the example of this great preacher of 
righteouſneſs, who could thus appeal to the 

church at Epheſus, © I have kept back nothing 
that was profitable unto you; and I have not 


“ ſhunned to declare unto you the whole coun- 
« ſel of Gop.” | 


Speculation, unleſs it be connected with 
virtue, is idle and uſeleſs; ſerving only to ex- 
cite the wonder of the vulgar, to pleaſe the 
fancy of the hearer, or to gratify the vanity of 
the ſpeaker. But one principal excellence of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem conſiſts in this circumſtance, 
that all its truths are practical truths, He 
therefore, who, by ſpeculating upon them, ſepa- 
rates them from all corrupt mixtures, and cauſes 
them to appear in a clearer light, ſtrengthens 
the motives to a life of holineſs. It was with 
this view I called your attention to the follow- 
ing diſcourſes; and the ſame conſideration has 
induced me to comply with the requeſt of thoſe 
friends who deſired their publication. 


If 
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If we are brought to believe that ſome exter- 
nal inducement led the Almighty to be gracious 
to his creatures, then it is palpably evident that 
our reaſons for loving the Almighty in return, 
and for:imitating his example in our behaviour 
to mankind, would be weakened, if not wholly 
overthrown. For the purpoſe of guarding 
againſt this unhappy concluſion, and of exhibit» 
ing in its full force the evangelical motive to 
love God and our brethren, I have attempted 
to prove that our Heavenly Father was influ- 
enced by no other motive in our redemption, 
than his own benevolence and compaſhon. 


Silence with reſpect to errors ſo highly dif- 


graceful to our religion, and pernicious to the 
beſt intereſts of man, as many of thoſe are which 
have reigned long triumphant in the world, 
would be an impoſition to which I could not 
ſubmit. Upon no other terms than the enjoy- 
ment of the fulleſt freedom to oppoſe theſe 
corruptions of Chriſtianity, could I conſent to 
devote my life to the exerciſe of the Chriſtian 
_— nor indeed would it be excuſable, 
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upon maxims of worldly prudence, to remain a 


from whom it is leaſt of all to be expected that 
any tolerable compenſation could be granted for 
the loſs of this liberty. Among you I have 
enjoyed 0 uninterruptedly that latitude of ſpecu- 
lation and expreſſion which I; deſired; and your 
ſentiments on this head were moſt warmly and 
liberally expreſſed, when on a late occaſion an 


pleaſing proſpect of more extenſive uſefulneſs, 
induced me to entertain ſome thoughts of remo- 
ving from you. You then ſaid, If we are led 


5 glorious cauſe of which you are an advocate.“ 
You alſo declared, Your labours will cer- 
e tainly be of more eſſential ſervice to the cauſe 


ec we with to promote, being much more wanted 


“ here, than in a ſociety already bleſt with one 
& of the ableſt inveſtigators of divine truth.“ 


= ſcene, there is a ſociety of Chriſtians, whom 
P faſhion has not been able to corrupt, or folly to 


teacher of religion among Proteſtant difſenters; 


* advantageous propoſal, which preſented the 


“ to ſpeak with earneſtneſs, it is in behalf of the 


I mention this to your honour, and to ſhew to 
5 the friends of truth, that, even in this diſſipated 
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pervert, from zealous attempts for the reforma- 


tion of the abuſes, which have taken place in 
our holy religion. 


Should I continue to enjoy your unanimous 
approbation, and have reaſon to hope that my 
labours are in any degree effectual, in engaging 
you to inveſtigate the Scriptures, and to improve 
your hearts, I ſhould conſider my ſituation as 
far more happy, and indeed as far more honour- 
able, than that of the moſt dignified eccleſiaſtic, 
whoſe emoluments are often purchaſed at the 
dear price of integrity, and are always attended 
with an humiliating degree of mental ſlavery. 


Earneſtly wiſhing you the enjoyment of every 


bleſſing, and ardently ſolicitous to be the means 


of promoting your beſt intereſts, 


I am, my Chriſtian friends, 


89 


ſincerely and affectionately yours, 


— — —„-— ͤ —ͥ— — 
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TE Author of the enſuing publication 
& differs in opinion very widely from thoſe 


perſons, who maintain that a writer ſhould not 


bring his compoſitions before the world, unleſs 
they conſiſt principally of ideas to which public 
attention never has been previouſly invited, or 
unleſs there be ſomething peculiarly excellent in 
the ſtile or manner of his writings. He appre- 
hends there are certain local circumſtances, of 
which a writer, even of moderate talents, may 
avail himſelf advantageouſly, as the means of 
producing in his own neighbourhood that dif- 
cuſſion of important ſubje&s, which the far 
more perfect and valuable writings of perſons 
at a diſtance might not have been able to effect. 
He alſo believes, that if this notion were more 
prevalent, and the friends of truth made the 


places of their particular reſidence the theatres 


of theological inveſtigation, the blind reverence 


which is paid to the many abſurdities which have 
diſgraced 
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diſgraced the Chriſtian name, would be much 
ſooner deſtroyed. With this view he has pub- 
liſhed the following diſcourſes, the remarks 
upon the ſermons of the late Dr. Evans, and 
the letter to the Rev. Mr. Bogue. The diſ- 
courſes were originally compoſed without the 
moſt diſtant view to their publication; and they 
are now preſented to the reader with very 


trifling alterations ſince their delivery. : 


Some apology perhaps may be expected for 


replying to the ſentiments of a deceaſed wri- 


ter. The author can only ſay, that he intended 
to make ſome remarks upon Dr. Evans's pub- 


lication ſoon after its appearance, when that 
ſevere diſorder took place, which diſabled the 


Doctor from engaging in controverſy, and which 


at length deprived the world of a very valuable, 
a very uſeful, and in many reſpects a very liberal 
man. But though he has retired from this 
ſcene of action, his writings ſtill remain to exer- 
ciſe the attention of the publick; and they are 
ſtill read by many, as containing an unanſwerable 
vindication of what they apprehend to be the 

true 
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true doctrine of Chrift crucified: they ought 
therefore to be open to the free animadverſion 
of thoſe who view the doctrine itſelf as errone- 
ous and dangerous, and who conſider the ar- 


guments by which it is ſupported as feeble and 
unſatisfactory. Dr. Evans's ſermons alſo have 


| ſome friends who, it is ſaid, are prepared to reply 


to any ſtrictures which may be made upon them. 


The want of arrangement in the ſermons on 
which the author animadverts, he hopes will be 
conſidered. as his excuſe for having been in any 


degree led into the ſame defect. Out of reſpect 


for the memory of the dead, he has declined 
noticing many obſervations and ſcriptural quo- 
tations, which would have been attended to had 
Dr. Evans been ſpared by Providence, but which 
it is probable he himſelf, upon reflexion, would 
not have undertaken to vindicate. In other 
inſtances, the doctrines to be oppoſed are ſo 
very unintelligible, that the author is inclined 
to exclaim with Eraſmus, In quibus omnibus 
tantum eft eruditionis, tantum difficultatis, ut 
exiſtimem, ipſis apgſtolis alio ſpiritu opus fore, ſi 


cogantur 
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cogantur hiſce de rebus cum hoc novo Theologorum 


genere conſerere manus. 


For the letter to Mr. Bogue no apology 1s 
neceſſary. If it be written with any degree of 
warmth, this is what the ſermon demanded. 
Mr. Bogue's diſcourſe, notwithſtanding his pro- 
feſſions of candour, can be conſidered as nothing 
better than a piece of unprovoked, unjuſtifiable, 
and illiberal abuſe. It contains a greater num- 
ber of groſs miſrepreſentations, and of foul 
calumnies, than can be found in any other equal 
quantity of letter- preſs. It exhibits alſo ſuch 
wonderful ſpecimens of logical ſkill, of preciſion 
in ſcriptural criticiſm, of profound acquaintance 
with Chriſtian antiquity, and of an accurate 
| knowledge of the perſons and principles he pre- 


ſumes to oppoſe, as probably might have ex- 


cited the admiration of the aſſembly of learned 
divines in whoſe preſence the harangue was 
delivered, and who were pleaſed to requeſt its 
publication; but which muſt produce very dif- 
ferent ſenſations in the mind of every man of 
underſtanding and liberality. Every friend of 
truth 
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truth and moderation muſt be equally ſurpriſed 


and grieved, to find that the ſpirit of party ſhould 
lead any body of Diſſenting Miniſters to be guilty 


of circulating ſuch uncandid reflexions upon 


their fellow Chriſtians. Such conduct might be 
expected more naturally from the members of an 
hierarchy, in which preferment frequently de- 
pends upon the ſupport of error; but in diſſen- 
ters, whoſe temporal intereſts are not ſo much 
affected by truth, ſuch behaviour could ſcarcely 
be expected. 


The following pages are ſubmitted to the 
attention and candour of the publick, for the 


| purpoſe of promoting the cauſe of truth and 


virtue: if this end ſhould in the leaſt be anſwered 
by them, the author will have attained the only 
object of this publication. 
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DISCOURSES, &c. 


I JOHN Iv. 10, 11. * 


HEREIN IS LOVE, NOT THAT WE LOVED GOD, BUT 
THAT HE LOVED US, AND SENT HIS SON TO BE A 
PROPITIATION FOR OUR SINS. BELOVED, IF GOD 


SO LOVED US, WE OUGHT ALSO TO LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER. 


. 
, 


Hs peculiarly excellent is the Chriſtian ſyſtem 
It employs methods the moſt efficacious to re- 
commend the virtues it enjoins. It is not only a 
ſyſtem of ſalutary directions to regulate our conduct, 
but alſo of perſuaſive motives, by which we are power- 
| fully urged to the performance of what God requires 
| of us. For example: beneficence to the poor is recom- 
mended to us by the example of Jeſus, who, though 
inveſted by his Father with miraculous powers, ſought 
* a. not to employ them for his own perſonal advantage, 
| but voluntarily ſubmitted to a life of poverty, as the a 
moſt effectual means to complete our redemption. We 7 


4 | are urged to the forgiveneſs of our enemies, from the 


conſideration, that the Supreme Being forgives thoſe 


who are enemies to him by wicked works, We are 
0 ; 
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perſuaded to univerſally extended benevolence, by the in- 
finitely diffuſive favours of the providence of God, who 
is good to the evil and the unthankful. And in our 
text we are called upon to practiſe the great duty 


of Chriſtian love, from the love of God diſplayed in 
ſending his Son to die for our ſins. 


In the chapter whence my text is taken, the benevo- 
lent Apoſtle John affectionately warns the Chriſtians, to 


whom he writes, againſt certain erroneous opinions. 


“ Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits 
« whether they be of God, becauſe many falſe prophets 
© are gone out into the world.” Theſe falſe prophets 


ve learn, from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to have been the 


followers of one Cerinthus; and are by antient writers 
denominated Gnoſtics. Againſt theſe perſons the Apoſtle 
ſeems to have directed many parts of his goſpel, as 
well as. his epiſtolary writings. 


It was the general opinion of philoſophers* at the 
time of the introduction of Chriſtianity, and was held 
by the followers of Cerinthus, that all human ſouls 
were originally parts of God; that they were emana- 
tions from his ſubſtance, and exiſted. as intelligent 
| beings 

* Vid. Enfield's. Hiſtory of Philoſophy, vol. ii. p. 153, 154. 
| Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Early Opinions concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
vol. 1, p. 118, 175. 7 20 
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beings in ſome former ſtate, previous to their reſi- 
dence in human bodies. Entertaining the moſt de- 
grading ideas of all material ſubſtances, they always 
ſpoke very contemptuouſly of theſe bodies, and did not 
conſider them to be diſgraced by the moſt criminal 
ſenſualities. | | 


When theſe philoſophers became converts to the 
Chriſtian religion, they did not oblige their philoſophy 
to give way to Chriſtianity, but cauſed the doctrine of 
Chriſt to ſubmit to their philoſophy. Aſhamed of 
being denominated the diſciples of a crucified Nazarene, 
they were careful to attribute to the ſoul of Jeſus a very 
elevated rank among the different orders of pre-exiſtent 
ſpirits. This falſe philoſophy, and falſe ſhame, led them 
farther. They zealouſly contended that the Chriſt, 
whom they ſpoke of as a great pre-exiſtent ſpirit, would 
have been degraded by being ſhut up in a human body, 
and thus ſurrounded with the groſs impurities of 
matter; they therefore maintained that he appeared only 
to have a body; that the object of our ſenſes, which 
was called Jeſus, was a mere phantom, incapable of the 
affections and paſſions of man, and conſequently that he 
ſuffered nothing during his life, or at his crucifixion. 


This evidently is the opinion to which the Apoſtle 
here refers. © Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. 
| B 2 « Every 
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« Every ſpirit that confeſſes that Jeſus is the Chriſt 
« come in the fleſh, is of God. And every one that 
confeſſeth not that Jeſus is the Chriſt come in the 
« fleſh, is not of God.” That is, every one who be- 
lieveth that Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Mary, is the 
Chriſt, or the Meſſiah long promiſed to the world, be- 
lieveth the true goſpel doctrine. But every one who 
believeth not that Jeſus of Nazareth is the Meſſiah, 
but that the Meſſiah is one of thoſe pre-exiſting ema- 
nations from Deity, which the falſe philoſophy of the 


age teaches, maintains a doctrine contrary to that of 


the goſpel. This latter doctrine the Apoſtle emphati- 
cally pronounces to be antichriſtian, and the founda- 
tion of the grand apoſtacy, which was to take place in 
the world, from the purity of the Chriſtian Faith, 
„ This, faith he, is that ſpirit of Antichriſt, whereof 
you have heard that it ſhould come; and even now is 
« it already in the world.” 


That in theſe circumſtances the unperverted Chriſ- 
tians ſhould unite in a firm profeſſion of the true goſpel 
doctrine, that Jeſus the Son of Mary was the Chriſt, 
was an object of great importance; for the attainment 
of which the Apoſtle moſt earneſtly exhorts them in 
this epiſtle to mutual affection. As a powerful argu- 
ment to this purpoſe, he urges in our text the conſide- 
ration of the unparalleled love of God in our redemption. 

« Herein 


2 
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« Herein is love, that though we loved not God, he 
&« loved us, and ſent his Son to be a propitiation con- 
cc cerning our fins. Beloved, if God fo loved us, we 
4 ought alſo to love one ano | 


This paſſage of ſcripture teaches us the three fol- 
lowing very important truths : 


I. That God ſent his Son to be a propitiation concern- 
ing our ſins. 


II. That the miſſion of Chriſt is a remarkable ae 
of divine goodneſs, 


III. That this inflance of the love of God ſhould induce 
us to love one another. 


In the fir/? place, I ſhall make a few remarks on the 
important truth, that God ſent his Son to be a pro- 
pitiation concerning our ſins. 


The word propitiation you will find to occur three 
times in the common Engliſh verſion of the New Teſt- 
ament. Once in the 3d chapter of Paul's epiſtle to 
the Romans, and twice in this firſt epiſtle of John. In 
the firſt inſtance, the ſame original word is not em- 
** as in the other two; and it ſhould not have 

B 3 been 
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been rendered propitiation, but propitiatory, or mercy- 
ſcat. x In the two laſt inſtances the word is properly 
rendered. The queſtion to be reſolved now is, what 
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In the two inſtances where the word propitiation occurs in 
our verſion of John's firſt epiſtle, the original is Aaααν 
In Romans 11. 2 57 it is i\a5newv which univerſally means 
mercy-ſeat. Mr. Wakefield renders the whole paſſage from 
v. 21 to 25, in the following manner: But now indepen- 
cc dent of a law, a juſtification from God, teſtified by the Law 


& and the Prophets, even a juſtification from God through 


ce faith in Jeſus Chriſt, is manifeſt unto all who believe, (for 
ce there is no difference, becauſe all have ſinned, and are 
ce fallen ſhort of the glory of God) who are juftified freely 
ce by his. grace, through the redemption which is in Chriſt 
« Jeſus ; whom God hath ſet forth to be a mercy-ſeat [through 
« faith] by his blood, for the remiſſion of paſt ſins.” Mr. 


Locke's note on this paſſage is worthy of attention. The 


00 Alexandrine copy omits the words Ji cigtos, by faith; 
< which ſeems conformable to the ſenſe of the Apoſtle here. 
« He ſays, that God hath ſet forth Chrift to be a propitiatory 


ce in his blood. The atonement under the law was made by 


« blood ſprinkled on the propitiatory or mercy ſeat, Lev. 
F xvii. 14. Chriſt, fays St. Paul, is now ſet out and ſhewn 
« by God to be the real propitiatory or mercy ſeat in his own 
« blood.” Dr, Taylor's note upon this paſſage is ſo excel- 
lent, and proves in ſo ſatisfactory a manner the intention of 
the Apoſtle to compare Jeſus Chriſt to the mercy-ſeat, that I 


will take the liberty to recommend it to the careful peruſal of 


the inquiſitive reader, How Dr, Doddridge, after having 


read 
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is its meaning? What are we to underſtand by the 
expreſſion that Chriſt is a propitiation for, or, rather, 
concerning our ſins ? 


The commonly received interpretation is, © that 


c God the Father was incenſed with mankind on ac- 


& count of their ſins, and that the Son, by what he did 
| and 


read the remarks of Mr. Locke and Taylor, ſhould render 
iAa5ngoy propitiation, is truly unaccountable. What he ſays in 
his paraphraſe proves that he knew how the word ought to 
have been tranſlated. But perhaps that fear of giving offence 
by which the Doctor was too much actuated, in this and in 
other caſes, led hint to facrifice truth and nen to the 
good opinion of his Calviniſtic brethren. 


That the word :Az51e ſhould be tranſlated twice in the 


ſame ſermon propitiation, by Dr. Williams of Birmingham, 


is not in the leaſt wonderful, when we conſider that the ſame 
writer is capable of adducing Rom. v. 11. “ by whom we 
© have received the atonement, (]. ) as a proof of 


the doctrine of the ſatisfaction; of urging the phraſe ax 7: * 


Heb. 2. 9, as an expreſſion appropriate to Chriſt, when juſt 
before it is uſed reſpecting mankind at large; and of tranſla- 
ting the prepoſition vreę, ſignifying in the room of, with as 
little ſcruple as though this were the ſenſe in which it was 
generally uſed. See Dr, Williams" 8 ſermon on glorying in 
the Croſs of Chriſt, 


— 
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cc and ſuffered, pacified him: ꝰ* or in other words, which 
ſound not quite ſo harſhly in the ears of thoſe who 
have been in the habit of viewing the Deity in a more 
amiable light than this ſyſtem repreſents him, it is ſaid, 
<« that the Divine Being could not, conſiſtently with his 
c“ juſtice, pardon the fins of mankind, without ſome 
© adequate compenſation for the breaches of his law; 
ce that Chriſt ſubmitted to that ſuffering which was due 
<« to ſinners, and which they would have been con- 
<« demned to endure through eternity; and that thus 
<« the debt demanded by divine juſtice is diſcharged, and 
< the Father becomes propitious to thoſe for whom 
ce this ſatisfaction is made. 


This is the doctrine of the atonement or ſatisfaction 
of Chriſt, which has been for many ages maintained in 
the Chriſtian chureh, and in the defence of which much 

| learning 
NE —— — — — — ——— — —  —  ————— — Cw 
* That this is or ought to be the ſentiment of every Clergy- 
man in the Church of England, is evident from a paſſage in 
the Twelfth Homily, * For the tranſgreſſion of God's pre- 
e cept in eating of one apple, he condemned all the world to 
% perpetual death, and would not be pacified but only with 
the blood of his own ſon.” The fame idea is conveyed in 
the ſecond article: Chriſt, very God, and very man, truly 
*« ſuffered, was dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, 


and to be a facrifice, not only for original guilt, but alſo 
for actual ſins of men. 
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learning and ingenuity have been zealouſly employed. 
If the notion be true, it muſt be of the utmoſt import- 


ance that it ſhould be believed. What poſſibly can be 
of greater conſequence than to be undeceived, if genuine 


repentance, followed by a life of piety and virtue, will 


not be ſufficient to recommend us to the Almighty? 
How awful muſt be the deluſion of the pious moraliſt, 
who ſeeks the favour of God, by imitating the divine 
character, who, as he grows in reſemblance to his Maker, 
delights himſelf with the approving whiſpers of con- 
ſcience, and indulges in hopes full of immortality, if at 


laſt his beſt actions be found to be only ſplendid crimes, - 


and he be under the wrath of heaven, and expoſed to 
eternal miſery 


If the doctrine of the atonement be falſe, it is of the 
higheſt importance that its falſehood ſhould be manifeſted, 
For whatever doctrine teaches us to depend upon any 


thing as the means of our acceptance with heaven, be- 


ſides doing juſtly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
God, muſt neceſſarily have a pernicious influence upon 
the intereſts of piety and virtue, by repreſenting the 
great duties of religion of ſecondary importance only to 


mankind. Nor is it an idle ſpeculation to ſeek after a 


full conviction, whether we are indebted for our ſalva- 
tion to the original mercy of God, or whether our ob- 
ligations are n owed to ſome other being, whq 

5 benevolently 
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benevolently procured for us the friendſhip of our 
Maker. The good man, who wiſhes to render to the 
Almighty the honour which is his due, and who is 
anxious to diſcharge his debt of gratitude to every 
other being, will be ſolicitous to gain ſatisfaction on 
this ſubject. He will conſider this doctrine either as a 
yery momentous truth, or a very dangerous error. 


Numerous indeed are the objections which muſt 
crowd upon the rational mind, when he contemplates 
the notion of a ſatisfaction required by God, or by his 
Juſtice, previous to his grant of mercy to the penitent. 


This unwelcome doctrine is immediately oppoſed by 
thoſe traces which we diſcover by the light of nature, 
and the inſtructions of Revelation, of God's diſpoſition 
to forgive, 


The Author of Nature hath wiſely and benevolently 
provided remedies for the evils to which we are ſub- 
ject, even for thoſe evils we bring upon ourſelves by 


our vices, 


By attending alſo to appearances in the moral world, 
we learn that the great end of the Almighty in bring- 
ing us into being, was to make us partakers of happi- 
neſs, It would be eaſy to demonſtrate, that the grand 

| | inſtrument 
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inſtrument of happineſs is virtue. When we are 
vicious, we are, as it were, counteracting the deſigns of 
Deity, by attempting to introduce diſorder, and conſe- 
quently unhappineſs, into his government. When we 
are virtuous, we act agreeably to the divine intentions; 
we make our object the ſame with that of Deity. We 
may conclude, therefore, that when we are virtuous we 

are contemplated by him with complacency; and that 
when we are vicious he views us with diſpleaſure. 
Every tendency towards vice he muſt behold with diſ- 
approbation, and every motion of the heart towards 
virtue with delight. Conſequently, repentance (that is, 
a hatred of ſin, a regard to goodneſs, and a ſincere deter- 
mination to practiſe it) muſt be ſufficient to recommend 
us to our Maker. The original ground of his anger 
being removed, by the alteration that has taken place 
in the affections and conduct of the offender, the peni- 
tent becomes. a proper object of the divine favour; 
every reaſon for juſt diſpleaſure ceaſes; and an indiſpo- 
ſition to forgive would be an unreaſonable and unjuſti- 
fiable reſentment, of which the infinitely perfect mind 
is incapable. 


Farther; If God created mankind for happineſs, we 
muſt believe that he is diſpoſed to prevent no part of 
that happineſs which a man is qualified to receive, 
Now the penitent, of whoſe ſincerity the Searcher of 
Hearts 
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Hearts muſt be eſteemed a competent judge, is as much 
qualified for the favour of God as though he had never 
offended. The Deity therefore could not abſtain from 
pardoning him, without being conſidered as preventing 
him from an enjoyment he was well fitted to receive. 


That God is inclined to pardon the penitent, is a 
truth clearly inſcribed upon the heart of man. We 
diſcover there a diſpoſition to forgive injuries. Good 
men rejoice in every opportunity of ſhewing compaſſion 
and mercy to thoſe whoſe preſent ſtate of mind evi- 
dently entitles them to it, without any reference to 
their paſt conduct. We univerſally conſider mercy as 
an excellence in the human heart, and our eſteem of a 
character is proportionate to the degree in which it 
prevails; on the other hand, to be unrelenting and in- 
exorable, is to poſſeſs thoſe qualities which will expoſe 
us to general odium. The diſpoſition in mankind to 
forgive, like every other moral excellence, we ſhould 
attribute in its perfection to God; for whatever amiable 
tendencies we diſcover in his reaſonable offspring, we 
muſt conſider as ſome imperfect lines of reſemblance 
to our Father who is in heaven. The man who 
would not forgive an inſult from a neighbour, who 
diſcovers the moſt unfeigned ſorrow for his offence, 
and attempts to make ſome amends by the moſt 
aſſiduous attentions; the parent who would not pardon 


the 
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the follies and indiſcretions of a ſon, and even meet 
him on his return to wiſdom and virtue; would be 
objects of univerſal hatred. Would you not join with 
the world in pouring forth the ſevereſt cenſures upon 
beings thus devoid of thoſe qualities which adorn and 
ennoble humanity? And ſhall we deſcribe the Source 
of Perfection as poſſeſſing thoſe properties which we 
conſider even in our own imperfect ſpecies as the moſt 
unamiable and diſguſting? Surely it would not be too 
harſh to ſay, that ſuch repreſentations are blaſphemies 
againſt the Majeſty of Heaven. Yet ſuch are the re- 
preſentations of the Deity given us by thoſe, who 
maintain that he would not pardon his frail, miſtaken, 
guilty offspring, without ſome full compenſation, in- 
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* Vain is the objection, that God is ready to forgive, but 
that his juſtice forbids it. To aſſert this, is to aſſert that 
his native benevolence prompts him to what his juſtice pro- 
hibits; and conſequently, the inclinations of the divine mind 
being thus at variance, he would be under the influence of a 
neceſſity which would render him perpetually unhappy, unleſs 
ſome method could be found to ſatisfy his juſtice. But this is 
inconſiſtent with the perfect happineſs of Deity, and ſuppoſes 
that the deſign of the interpoſition of Chriſt, was to deliver 
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The doctrine of the divine mercy is recorded in 
more radiant characters in the volume of revelation. 
— The Almighty himſelf, in proclaiming his name to 
Moſes, declares, © Jehovah, the Lord God, merciful 
« and gracious, long ſuffering, and abundant in good- 
c neſs and truth; keeping mercy for thouſands, par- 
c doning iniquity, trangreſſion, and fin.” The prophet 
Iſaiah alſo thus teaches the Jews: © Let the wicked for- 
« fake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; 


cc and let him return to Jehovah, for he will receive 


« him with compaſſion; and to his God, for he 
« aboundeth in forgiveneſs.” In the Chriſtian ſcrip- 
tures this pleaſing attribute of Deity appears in a ſtill 
clearer light. It is there held forth to us as a rule of 

human 


the Deity from miſery as well as mankind from fin. Hence it 
would appear that one motive in God to the miſſion of Chriſt 
was ſelf-intereſt. | 


But the objection ſeems to be founded upon improper 
notions of the divine juſtice, The juſtice of God perhaps 
would be moſt properly defined, that attribute which leads 
« him to treat his creatures agreeably to their moral con- 
&« dition.” If this definition be accurate, the juſtice and the 
mercy of God may perfectly harmonize in the acceptance of 
the ſinner, when penitence and reformation qualify him for 


the divine favour. 
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human conduct to be “ merciful as God is mercifu].” 
And we are urged to the great duty of forgiving our 
enemies, by the conſideration that God hath forgiven 
us though ſinners. The parable of the Prodigal Son 
is alſo a moſt beautiful illuſtration of this doctrine, 
The unhappy youth, when he had reduced himſelf to 
the moſt abject miſery by riotous living, and determined 
to betake himſelf to his father's houſe, ſought not to 
purchaſe the pardon, or take with him any interceſſor 
to influence the mind of his father. He determined to 
rely upon the compaſſion of his father, who, when he 
ſaw him afar off, ran and fell upon his neck and kiſſed 
him; interrupted his penitential language, took him to 
his houſe, attired, ahd entertained him as a ſon, who 
had been reſtored to wiſdom and virtue. 


The notion of an atonement, or any valuable con- 
ſideration being given to the Almighty to liquidate the 
infinite debt, ſaid to be due from offending creatures, 
is not only repugnant to what is taught us by nature 
and revelation concerning the divine mercy, but alſo 
oppoſes the great truth that God is the ſole author and 
proprietor of the univerſe. 


Who is the great Being to whom this valuable con- 
ſideration is offered? Is it not to the Firſt Cauſe of all 
things; to him who brought the univerſe out of nothing 
| | : into 
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into exiſtence; who is the proprietor and Lord of all; 
who reigns ſole monarch over the whole dominion of 
nature? « The heavens, faith the Pſalmiſt, are thine; 
ec the earth alſo is thine; the world, and the fullneſs 
cc thereof.” What therefore does any being poſſeſs, 
but what he has received from the hands of God? 
What can be rendered to him, but what is already his 
own? What offering can be made to the proprietor of 
the univerſe, to which he had not previouſly an equal 
right? The ingenuity of man, much as it has been 
miſemployed in attempting to ſupport this doctrine, ſo 


| diſgraceful to our holy and benevolent religion, has not 
as yet been able to reſcue the notion of an atonement 


from one or another of theſe abſurdities, either that 
God gave to himſelf the ſatisfaction which he demanded; 
or that God was ſatisfied by ſomething given to him 
which was equally his own before; or that there are in 
the univerſe two independent infinite beings, one de- 
manding infinite ſatisfaction, and the other affording 
the infinite ſatisfaction which was demanded. Let it 
alſo be conſidered, that God is the author of all the 
events which take place through the whole circle of 


nature. He is, as it were, the very ſoul of the univerſe, 


the grand energetic principle which ani mates, actuates, 
and governs the whole. Every other being muſt be 
dependent upon him, not only for his exiſtence, but 
alſo for all his powers, capaciti:s, and diſpoſitions, 

| What 
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What benevolence therefore can ſpring up in the heart 
of any other being, of which he is not the cauſe? 
What goodneſs can we diſcover in any part of his 
dominion, which is not to be traced as a ſtream from 
the great fountain of perfection? Should any one 
undertake to oppoſe this reaſoning, he muſt be neceſ- 
ſitated to prove, either that there are other original 
cauſes in the univerſe independent on the Deity, or that 
certain effects take place without any cauſe for their 


exiſtence; but I apprehend neither of theſe ſuppoſitions 


will be maintained; the concluſion therefore cannot be 
avoided, that if the Deity be propitious to his creatures, 
this muſt be owing entirely to his own free and unin- 
fluenced goodneſs.* | 
Farther, 
h a * 

* Should it be contended by the Calviniſt, that the benevo- 
lence of the Father to mankind conſiſted in ſending freely his 
Son to redeem us, it readily may be replied, that this cannot 
be conſidered as any very great inſtance of love, if the ſuf- 
ferings and death of Chriſt actually purchaſed for ſinners the 
favour of God, Now this the Calviniſtic advocates for the 
doctrine of the atonement unequivocally declare, when they 
inform us, that Chriſt merited for mankind the favour of God, 


that his death was a meritorious death, that he paid the full 


price demanded by divine juſtice. The ſame ſentiment is 
clearly expreſſed, when they ſay, at the concluſion of their 
| prayers, that they aſk every bleſſing for the ſake of Chriſt. 
To magnify the love of God to finners is as ridiculous upon 
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Farther, the doctrine of God being reconciled to 
man by any external conſideration, 7s inconſiſtent with 
the argument of the Apoſtle in my text, 


The object of the Apoſtle is to perſuade Chriſtians 

to love one another. This he attempts by employing 

\ a variety of powerful and influential arguments. In 
cour text he recommends this indiſpenſible Chriſtian 
duty, by holding forth to our view the example of the 
great Supreme in his conduct towards us. He diſ- 
covered his love, when we did not love him, by ſending 
his Son to die for our redemption. Now if he ſent his 
Son to diſcharge a debt which his juſtice rigorouſſy 
exacted, and without the payment of which ſinners 
could not be releaſed from condemnation, the Apoſtle's 


to love one another, if their brethren had committed 
any act of unkindneſs or injury againſt them; for this 
mode of conduct, upon this ſyſtem, would be con- 
formable to that of the Deity. But this is expreſsly 


and argument, which recommends univerſal and un- 


this ſcheme, as it would be to celebrate the clemency of a man 
who remitted the debt of a perſon who owed him a ſum of 


money, after the creditor had perſuaded ſome other perſon to 
ſatisfy the demand, | 


| 1 


language would then have urged it upon Chriſtians ot 


contrary to the whole current of the Apoſtle's advice 
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purchaſed love among Chriſtian brethren, We muſt 
therefore conclude, either that the Apoſtle's illuſtration 
of his ſubject is inapplicable, or we mult ſuppoſe that 
we do not juſtly interpret his language, when we conſi- 
der him as aſſerting that Jeſus Chriſt came to purchaſe 
from Deity his favour to mankind. The former ſup - 
poſition, that the Apoſtle's illuſtration is inconcluſive, I 
apprehend you will conſider raſh to profeſs. We muſt 
then have recourſe to the /atter concluſion, that the 
calviniſtic interpretation of Chriſt's being a propitiation 
for our fins is unjuſt, It behoves us, therefore, to ſeek 
for ſome paraphraſe of the words more conſiſtent with - 
the Apoſtle's diſcourſe. 


Let us, with ſeriouſneſs and induſtry, enquire what 
was the doctrine which this inſpired Apoſtle taught 
concerning the divine ſcheme of redemption through 
Jeſus Chriſt, or what he actually meant by ſaying that 
God ſent his Son to be a propitiation concerning our ſins. 


It is neceſſary to be remembered that the writers of 
the New Teſtament were all of them Jews, and ſtrictly 
educated in the religious principles of that people; that 
their knowledge upon moral and theological ſubjects, 
previous to their reception of Chriſtianity, was wholly 
derived from the Jewiſh writings ; that conſequently it 
muſt be expected, that in their diſcourſes and letters we 

| C 2 ſhould 
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ſhould find many alluſions and references to their own 
ritual; that their metaphors and illuſtrations ſhould be 
taken from the ſubjects with which they were the moſt 
converſant. Thus we often find them ſpeaking of 
Feruſalem, the Temple, the vail of the Temple, and 
many other Jewiſb particulars, as the common illuſtra- 
tions of their diſcourſe. This we may expect to be 
more eſpecially the caſe, when they are writing or ſpeak- 
ing to their own countrymen. In explaining to them 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, they would endeavour to intro- 
duce its doctrines into their underſtandings, by pointing 
out any reſemblances there might be found between 
any of theſe doctrines and their own ritual. This was 
actually the caſe, you may eaſily perceive, in the epiſtle 


to the Hebrews. In this epiſtle the writer attempts to 


conquer the prejudices of the Jews, by ſhewing, very 
ingeniouſly, ſome points of reſemblance in Chriſtianity 
to almoſt every part of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, 


It is the buſineſs of Chriſtians, who would underſtand 
the writings of the New Teſtament, to trace out theſe 
points ef reſemblance, by referring to the Old Teſta- 
ment ſcriptures. We are not to expect that the re- 
ſemblance will hold in every particular, but only in thoſe 
individual particulars which were intended to be illuſ- 
trated. Thus when the apoſtle Paul tells the Corinthians, 


« ye are the Temple of the living God,” he cannot be 


underſtood 


3 | : 


underſtood to refer to the ſhape or ſize of the building, 

or the materials of which it was compoſed ; he means 

to inform them that they, like the Jewiſh temple, were 

conſecrated to the divine ſervice. When the apoſtle John 

ſpeaks of the good man being made a pillar in the 

« temple of God” in the new Jeruſalem, he cannot 

EE mean that he ſhould be made a pillar to ſupport the 

| celeſtial building, but that his ſituation ſhould be per- 2 
manent, and that, like pillars in a temple on which it | 

was cuſtomary to ſuſpend the trophies of victory, & he 

ſhould exhibit the trophies of his conqueſt over temp- 

tation. Allow me to mention one inſtance more. 

When Paul ſays that our Saviour is appointed to be a 

mercy-ſeat, he cannot be underſtood to mean any thing 

more than that Jeſus Chriſt, being the medium by which 

the divine will was made known to mankind under the 

Chriſtian diſpenſation, reſembled the mercy-ſeat, which 

was the place whence the divine oracle iſſued its in- 

ſtructions to the Jews. 


This rational mode of interpretation let us apply to KF 
the words now under conſideration; © God ſent his 'i 
“Son to be a propitiation concerning our ſins.” The 
term propitiation is a word borrowed from the Jewiſh 
ritual. It is a term commonly uſed to denominate the 
LG ECCEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEIIICCe———— 

* Vide Picteti Theologia, vol. 2. p. 43. 
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offering by which atonement was to be made for ſin, 


The animal facrificed on theſe occaſions was called the 
ram of propitiation.x That this victim was offered to 


purchaſe pardon from the Deity for the offender, was 


an idea very far from being countenanced by the ad- 
miſſion of ſacrifices into the Jewiſh ſyſtem; though the 
Jews in proceſs of time perverted the divine intention 
reſpecting them, as Chriſtians have perverted the divine 
intention in the death of Chriſt, What was the true 
origin of ſacrifices in the world, it is not very eaſy to de- 
termine; perhaps they originated in the general practice 
of the inhabitants of Eaſtern countries to bring with 
them ſome valuable pre/ent+ when they approached a 
ſuperior. Nor is it eaſy to determine what was the 
intention in admitting them into the Jewiſh ritual; 
probably this was done in accommodation to the prac- 
tice of ſurrounding nations. To determine how this 
may have been, is of no importance to the object we 
have now in view. It will be ſufficient if it can be 
proved, that ſacrifices were not inſtituted by the Jewiſh 
law, with a view to offer any valuable conſideration to 
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+ See an Eſay on the proper end of the Death of Chr, in- 


| * Theological Repoſitory, vol. i. p. 195. 
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the Deity, as an inducement to forgive the ſins of the 
offerer. This may be demonſtrated from a variety of 
paſſages in the Old Teſtament, in which the Jews are 
ſeverely cenſured for entertaining this notion. In the 
5oth pſalm Jehovah is repreſented as faying, © If I 
were hungry I would not till thee, for the world is 
ce mine and the fulneſs thereof. Will I eat the fleſh 
“of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? Offer unto 
God thankſgiving, and pay thy vows unto the moſt 
<« high.” Thus alſo faith the prophet Micah: * Will 
& Jehovah be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, or with 
tc ten thouſands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firſt- 
“ born for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of my body for 
ce the ſin of my ſoul? He hath ſhewed thee, O man, 
&« what is good, And what doth the Lord require of thee, 
&« but to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
« thy God?” Many other paſſages might be adduced to 
this purpoſe, but theſe are amply ſufficient. Hence it 
appears, that a valuable conſideration paid to God was 
not the point of reſemblance. which the Apoſtle diſ- 
covered between the propitiatory victim, and the death 
of Chriſt, 


Wherein then did the reſemblance conſiſt? What 
was there in the death of Chriſt to juſtify the alluſion? 
| Evidently this—lt was the divine appointment that the 
covenant with the Jewiſh people ſhould be attended 

with 
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with the death f the victims, and that the univerſal 
covenant with mankind ſhould be attended with the 
death of Chriſt. The wiſdom of the former appoint- 
ment may be made to appear from a variety of conſi- 
derations. "Theſe ceremonial obſervances were in this 
infant ſtate of divine revelation a wiſe compliance with 
the general practice of that part of the world; and by 
bringing ſomething valuable from their property, they 
might evince the ſincerity of their good diſpoſitions. 
The wiſdom of the latter appointment diſcovers it- 
ſelf with the cleareſt evidence. The death of Chriſt 
was a convincing proof of his divine miſſion; it gave 
his followers a ſpecimen, of true fortitude in circum- 
ſtances the moſt trying; and it was an event abſolutely 
neceſſary, previous to his reſurrection, 


The plain meaning therefore of the propoſition in 
our text, that © God ſent his ſon to be a propitiation 
concerning our fins,” moſt probably is neither more ; 
nor leſs than the following, that God thought fit to re- 
cover mankind from their fins, and to aſſure them of par- 
don and eternal ſalvation upon repentance, by means of a 
crucified Savior. In this wiſe and benevolent inſtitu- 
tion, the great parent of the univerſe does indeed appear 
in a moſt amiable point of view, in the language of 
the eloquent Apoſtle, © reconciling the world, by 
“ Chriſt, unto himſelf, not imputing to them their 
imiquities.“ 


Upon 
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Upon this interpretation, how clear, how beautiful, 
how unembarraſſed, are all thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, 
which aſcribe our falvation, in its beginning, in its 
operation, and in its fulfilment, to the free, unmerited 
love of God, by the inſtrumentality of Jeſus Chriſt our 
bleſſed and benevolent Lord! 


Having already occupied too large a — of your 
time, I muſt now conclude. 
-4 
1 ſubject, Chriſtians, we have been conſidering 
is of great importance, and demands your diligent exa- 
mination. Let therefore the divine rule of faith em- 
ploy your daily ſtudy; and ſuffer not the authority of 
human opinions, how long ſo ever eſtabliſhed, or by 
how large numbers ſo ever profeſſed, be ſet in competi- 
tion with the word of God. If, by having recourſe to 
theſe ſacred fountains of knowledge, your creed ſhould 
become more ſcriptural, and conſequently more rational, 
than that of your fellow Chriſtians, be zealous in your 
endeavours to bring them over to the truth of the 
Goſpel. Contend earneſtly for the faith once deli - 
vered to the ſaints, Above all, bear it ever in mind, 
that no difference in opinion ſhould prevent our eſteem 
for the virtuous and ſincere, Truly important to the 
improvement of our characters is a reaſonable faith, 
and highly beneficial to the intereſts of truth is an 
| | ardent 
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ardent zeal for its propagation. But though your creed 
retained its primitive purity, and your zeal were equal 
to that of an Apoſtle, yet, if you have not charity 
you are nothing, However numerous, and however 
ſplendid, the other excellencies you poſſeſs, I beſeech 


you to remember, that the greateſt of all virtues is 
charity, 
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I JOHN iv. IO, 11. 


HEREIN IS LOVE, NOT THAT WE LOVED GOD, BUT 


THAT HE LOVED US, AND SENT HIS SON TO BE A | 


PROPITIATION FOR OUR SINS. BELOVED, IF GOD 
SO LOVED US, WE OUGHT ALSO TO LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER, | 


TEIs paſſage teaches us three important truths :— 


our ſins. 


2dly. That the miſſion of Chriſt is a remarkable di iſe 
play of the divine goodneſs. 


3dly. That this inſtance of the love of God, ſhould 


induce us to love one another, 


1ſt, That God * bis Son to be a propitiation for 


For the illuſtration of the fir/? propoſition, I at- 
tempted to ſhew that the ideas which the term pro- 
pitiation has been very generally underſtood to convey, 

| | are 
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are very different from thoſe intended by the ſacred 
writers. That the Apoſtle did not mean to aſſert, that 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt pacified the Deity, 
who was incenſed with mankind on account of their 
ſins, or ſatisfied divine juſtice by paying the infinite 
debt due to it from ſinners, I endeavoured to ſhew 
| from a variety of conſiderations. That the Deity is 
„ ready to beſtow a free pardon upon his penitent off- 
| fpring evidently appeared from the light of nature, and 
x the plain declarations of Scripture, The notion of any 
SZ external conſideration operating to render the Deity 
propitious, was proved to be repugnant to the great 
| truth, that Gop is the author, proprietor, and gover- 
nor of the univerſe. It was alſo demonſtrated to be 
. inconſiſtent with the Apoſtle's argument in the text. 
| 
| 


The word propitiation was ſhewn to be a phraſe bor- 
rowed from the Jewiſh ritual, which, by enjoining ſa- 
crifices, never countenanced the idea of purchaſing the 
divine favour, or making any change in the mind of 
A Gov. It was then obſerved that the circumſtance of 
reſemblance which the Apoſtle diſcovered between 
Chriſt and the Jewifh victims, moſt probably was, that 
the death of each was required as an important part of 
the divine ſcheme. | 


I now proceed to ſhew that the miſſion of Chriſt to be 
# propittation for our ſins was à remarkable diſplay of the 
diviue 
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divine goodneſs. © Herein is love, that though we 


« loved not Gop, he loved us, and ſent his Son to 
« be a propitiation for our ſins.” 


That God is good, is proved by the conſtitution and 
general tendency of nature, and from the diſpenſations 
of Providence. How beautiful is the whole face of 
nature! The earth is filled with inhabitants of ſpecies 
aſtoniſhingly diverſified, all capable in ſome degree of 
receiving what God is moſt ready to beſtow, namely, 
happineſs. Its ſurface is adorned with a rich variety of 
_ pleaſing objects. Above it is ſpread a wide and beautiful 
canopy, in which the ſun appears to move with reſplen- 
dent majeſty, whence the moon diffuſes her milder rays, 
and in which ten thouſand times ten thouſand far diſ- 
tant lights contribute to embelliſh the variegated ſcene. 
Man is placed at the head of the inhabitants of this 
beauteous reſidence, and is conſtituted to receive ſuch 
delightful impreſſions from the objects which ſurround 
him, as ſhould lead him to adore the goodneſs of his 
Maker, and enable him to indulge the hope of ſome- 


thing till better in the maturer ages of his being. All 


the events of human life, under the wiſe direction of 
heaven, are conſtantly tending towards a ſtate of higher 


improvement, and ſeem to promiſe the arrival of a time 


when all evil natural and moral ſhall be no more. Far 
fairer than I can delineate is the proſpect exhibited to 
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our view. But as in a beautiful landſcape there is ge- 
nerally ſome one delightful ſpot, which more particu- 
larly fixes the attention of the beholder; ſo in the 
univerſal diſplay of the divine benevolence, there is 
one object which more irreſiſtibly captivates the heart. 
This object is the Goſpel. Upon this the rays of the 
divine goodneſs ſeem to ſhine with unclouded luſtre. 


To be properly impreſſed with this inſtance of the 
love of God, we ſhould conſider the importance of the 
bleſſing beſtowed. 


This, in the emphatical language of the apoſtle Paul, 
is, < ſalvation and eternal glory.” The great Admini- 
ſtrator of the world was pleaſed to ſuffer the minds of 
men to be darkened with the moſt deplorable errors, to 
be in a great meaſure & without hope, and without God 
in the world.” His reaſons for thus limiting their views 
of himſelf and the proviſion made for them, were un- 
doubtedly wiſe and benevolent ; perhaps to give a proof 
to the conſiderate mind that the ſtate of the world was 
riſing, under his government, to a higher pitch of im- 
provement; to lead thoſe, who enjoy the benefits of the 
goſpel, to be grateful for their ſuperior privileges, and to 
induce them to ſet a proper value upon them. But 
whatever might be the intentions of infinite wiſdom in 
this reſpec, it is a fact, that the pagan world knew ſo 

| little 
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little of the attributes of God, and the ends of his go- 
vernment, that they could not reſt upon it as an indu- 
bitable truth, that all offences would be forgiven to the 
penitent, and that reformation and obedience would 
invariably lead to happineſs. They ſaw that there was 
one event to the righteous and the wicked. The per- 
petrator of fraud and villainy did not always injure, nor 
did the virtuous and the reformed always apparently 
improve his external circumſtances. Nay, they might 
have ſeen vice triumphant, while virtue was in chains. 
They might wiſh, but they could ſcarcely believe, that 
theſe inequalities would be rectified hereafter. The 
doctrine of a future ſtate, that great clue to direct us 
through the labyrinths of life, was very imperfectly diſ- 
covered; and the clouds which veiled this glorious 
truth from their eyes, caſt a melancholy gloom over 
every other ſpeculation relating to the Great Supreme, 
to his attributes, to his providence, and to the deſigns 
of his diſpenſations. How important therefore is the 
bleſſing of the Goſpel, in which we read it recorded in 
characters the moſt radiant, © that there is one Lord 
„ over all, who is rich unto all who call upon him;“ 
that this great being © is reconciling the world by 
« Chriſt, to himſelf, not imputing to them their ini- 
« quities;ꝰ and that whoever obeys the commandments 
of Chriſt “ ſhall not periſh, but obtain everlaſting life!“ 


Let 
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Let us alſo attend to the Divine Majeſty. The au- 
thor of our ſalvation is the great God of heaven, the 


ſelf- exiſtent JEHovan; he who fills univerſal nature 


with his preſence; who created the innumerable cluſ- 
ters of worlds, ſuns, and ſyſtems, which are ſcattered 
through unmeaſureable ſpace; whoſe Almighty power 
upholds them in being; whoſe conſummate ſkill pre- 
ſeribes their various laws. He who thus exerciſed the 
compaſſion of a parent towards us the frail inhabitants 


of the duſt, is infinitely ſuperior to every other exiſt- 


ence; the higheſt archangel is dazzled when he beholds 
his glory ; the moſt comprehenſive mind, among the 
exalted inhabitants of the celeſtial world, in vain will 
ſtrive to graſp an adequate idea of his greatneſs. Our 
Redeemer is the Holy One, the Loxp of Hoſts, who 
is ſurrounded by myriads of pure and intelligent ſpirits, 
and who ſtoops when he attends to their refined wor- 


ſhip. Lord! what then is man, that thou art mindful 


of him? And the Son of man, that thou viſiteſt him? 
Herein indeed is love, that this infinitely glorious Being 


ſhould condeſcend to compaſſionate the frail and erring 


children of men, to raiſe up for them a Prince and a 
Saviour, to enable him to teach them in the way of 
holineſs, and to inform them upon ſubjects which the 
limited powers of man had not been able to diſcover, 
to vouchſafe to him a miraculous energy for the con- 
firmation of his doctrine, and to raiſe him from the 

dead 
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dead AS 2 proof that mankind are to exiſt in another 
world, 


Let us conſider alſo the perſons who were thus benefited. 
« Herein is love, that though we loved not God, he 
“loved us.” When God was pleaſed to interpoſe 
for the redemption of men, they had forgotten their 
Creator, and rendered their homage to numberleſs 
creatures of their own imaginations. They had alſo 
become peculiarly unamiable by their vices, rebellious 
againſt the laws of his government, and enemies to 
God by wicked works. Had we been a race of beings 
who were merely ignorant, and who made the beſt uſe 
of the imperfect light afforded us, then the improve- 
ment of what we had received might have juſtified the 
expectation of ſomething more. In this caſe our good 


conduct might have been a reaſon why a wiſe and bene- 


volent Creator ſhould have indulged us with ſome pecu- 
liax marks of his favour. Not ſuch was the caſe with 
us. We were unprofitable ſervants, who, by abuſing 
the information that nature afforded, obſcured our 


proſpects ; by acts of vice impaired our underſtandings, 


or by indolence enervated their powers. What had 

we therefore to expect but the diſapprobation and 

chaſtiſement of our Maker? But, ſays the apoſtle Paul, 

God commendeth his love towards us, in that while 

« we were yet ſinners Chriſt died for us.“ | 
| D Let 
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Let us farther attend to the terms upon which we are 
made partakers of the bleſſings of the goſpel. Reaſoning 
from the common maxims and conduct of mankind, 
we ſhould have concluded, that ſuch tranſgreſſors 
would not have been received into favour, without 
paſſing through ſome ſevere and painful diſcipline, for 
the ſake of humbling the hardy offenders, and of bend- 
ing them to ſubmiſſion. Far otherwiſe were we treated 
by the benevolent parent of mankind. © Though all 
c“ have ſinned and come ſhort of the glory of God, 
&« yet we are juſtified freely by his grace, through the de- 
« liverance that is by Chriſt Jeſus.” The only condi- 
tion (if a condition it may be called) is repentance; by 
which term is not meant any peculiarly painful ſenſa- 
tions of remorſe and forrow, but only a change of tem- 
per and renovation of conduct. Far, very far, is the 
goſpel from propoſing thoſe humiliating terms of ac- 
ceptance, or thoſe arbitrary teſts of converſion, which 
are too often held forth to ſcare the humble penitent. 
You are not required (to uſe language which is com- 
monly heard) to believe you are about to fall into the pit 
of endleſs miſery, to feel convictions harrowing up your 
fouls, or the law of Gad like a poiſoned dagger rankling at 
your hearts.* No, my friends, our benevolent Creator 

delights 


* Language ſimilar to this you may read in a ſermon lately 
preached by the Rev, Dr, Davies, at the ordination of the Rev. 
| | James 
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delights not to behold the conſciences of his offspring 
torn with remorſe, or their minds appalled by the ap- 
prehenſions of future miſery. He guards not the tree 
of life with a flaming ſword, nor ſurrounds with horrors 
the footſtool of his throne of mercy. Far is the Author 
of all compaſſion from being inexorable to the cries of 
his children, He hears the ſofteſt ſigh of the penitent 
heart. He perceives the firſt wiſhful glance towards 
him and virtue. He propoſes no terms but that we 
relinquiſh vice, and that we love and practiſe holineſs. 
Theſe are the teſts he propoſes of the perſons qualified 
for his favour, and to ſuch he promiſes all the bleſſings 
of Chriſtianity. This ſubje&t may be well illuſtrated 
by the beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son, to which 

. 9 I have 


A_—_———_= ; — mw ———— 
James Knight. What did you feel, Chriſtians, when a 
tc conviction of fin was planted in your conſciences ; when 
« your crimes were ſet before you in all their number and 
« aggravations; when guilt oppreſſed your ſouls as an intole- 
© rable load; when you felt yourſelves bound in the chains 
« of your ſins; when AN OFFENDED GOD APPEARED TO 
&© FROWN AWFULLY UPON YOU, and the dreadful gulph of 
« miſery gaped to receive you?” Surely the father of our 
ſpirits cannot delight to torture us with ſuch feelings as theſe : 
yet ſuch Mr, Bogue repreſents as a criterion of the right faith, 
and the immediate effe& of that fairh when cordially em- 
braced. See a ſermon by the Rev. David Bogue of Goſ- 
port, on the importance of having right ſentiments in 
religion,” p. 15. 


LI 
I have before directed your attention. The Prodigal 
ſaid, © I will ariſe and go to my Father, and I will ſay 
“ unto him, Father! I have ſinned againſt heaven, and 
<« before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
“e ſon, make me as one of thine hired ſervants!” This 
prayer he premeditated as proper to be ſaid on his re- 
turn. He aroſe, and went. When he was yet afar off, 
the father beheld him coming; he had compaſſion; he 
waited not for his ſelf- reproaches; he ran; he fell upon 
his neck and kiſſed him. The {kill of our divine in- 
ſtructor is here worthy of obſervation. The father 
ſuffered not the prodigal to finiſh the penitential ſpeech 
he had prepared to utter, but gave orders that he ſhould 
be entertained and adorned as his ſon, 


It is a groſs miſtake, which derogates from the good- 
neſs of God, and from the glory of the goſpel, that 
before we are allowed to walk in the light of the divine 
countenance, our conſciences are to be overwhelmed 
with unutterable anguiſh. That the goſpel is not 
clogged with any ſuch painful conditions is evident 
from various examples in the New Teſtament. The 
Ethiopian nobleman, when he was convinced of the 
truth of the goſpel, immediately * went on his way 
« rejoicing.” The jailor, when informed what he 
muſt do to be ſaved, © rejoiced, believing in God with 
« all his houſe,” When the inhabitants of Samaria 

embraced 


> 


E $3.1 


\ embraced the goſpel preached by the Evangeliſt Philip, 
it is faid © there was great joy in that city.” Thus it 
appears that the effects produced upon theſe early con- 
verts, immediately on their reception of Chriſtianity, 
were quite the reverſe of thoſe which are too often re- 
quired in more modern times. The doctrine of the 
goſpel is indeed the doctrine of free grace. It's lan- 
guage is, © Ho! every one that thirſteth, come ye to 
« the waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, 
“ buy and eat, yea come, buy wine and milk without 
«© money and without price.“ 


Once more: the unrivalled goodneſs of God in the 


goſpel diſpenſation appears from reflecting upon the 
univerſality of its benefits, 


The bleſſings conveyed by Chriſtianity are not con- 
fined, like thoſe of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, to one 
family, but extended to the whole world. Under this 
new covenant with mankind there is no difference be- 
tween Jew and Greek. Its privileges are not reſtricted 
to any peculiar favourites of heaven, ſelected by an 
arbitrary decree out of the general maſs of mankind, 
but © in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
« righteouſneſs ſhall be accepted of him.” They are 


univerſally diffi/ive without reſpe of perſons, — 
or kingdoms. 


Mo 
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The goſpel indeed at firſt was little known, and is 


not yet publiſhed over all the world. It did not ſeem 
proper to infinite wiſdom, that its ſplendors ſhould at 
once illuminate the whole face of the earth. In this 
the Deity acted agreeably to his uſual plan of opera- 
tion in the works of providence. Infinitely diverſified 
are the circumſtances of human beings. Some live 
under a temperate ſun, in a gentle climate, ſurrounded 
not only with the neceſſaries, but alſo with the delicacies 
of life; while others are either ſcorched from above by 
perpendicular rays, and from beneath by burning ſands, 
with ſcarce the ſhadow of a rock or tree to ſhelter their 
heads, and ſcarce a ſpring of water to allay their thirſt; 
or, dwelling in the polar regions, they are conſtrained to 
roam after their food over mountains of perpetual ſnow. 
The conduct of the Almighty, in making the bleſſings 
of Chriſtianity known to the world, is analogous to his 
uſual conduct towards mankind, As individuals we 
paſs through the various imperfect ſtages of infancy, 
childhood, and youth, before we attain to manhood. 
Our ſpectes alſo at firſt was furniſhed with few of the 
comforts of life, and of the means of knowledge and 
improvement; but in theſe reſpects we gradually im- 
prove, and the general tendency towards perfection is 
evident, 

There 
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There is no injuſtice in this plan of conduct either 
in the common diſpenſations of providence, or in thoſe 
of religion, ſo long as in the former caſe we all enjoy a 
greater ſhare of happineſs than we ſuffer of miſery, and 
in the latter caſe ſo long as we are aſſured that a man 
ſhall be treated according to what he had, and not accord- 


ing to what he had not, The divine Paraboliſt illuſtrates 


the ſcheme of the Almighty, by © a grain of muſtard 
cc ſeed, which a man took and ſowed in his field; which 
ce is indeed the leaſt of all ſeeds, but when it is grown 
« is the greateſt among herbs, and becometh a tree, ſo 
« that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
« branches thereof.” This grain was ſown by an in- 
habitant of Judza, in a ſoil apparently unfavourable to 
its growth; but under the ſuperintending providence 
of God, it ſoon, made ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots; the 
leaves .of the tree have already become the healing of 
the nations; and from preſent appearances we may ex- 
pect it will continue to flouriſh, till its branches over- 
ſhadow the whole earth. 


Such are the conſiderations which ſet forth the great- 


neſs of the love of God in our ſalvation; © the im- 


« portance of the bleſſing beſtowed; the infinite majefty 
« of its divine author; the ſituation of the perſons 


| © benefited; the terms upon which we are made par- 


« takers of the benefits; and the univerſality of their 
« diſtribution,” 
| Allow 


& = 


Allow me, however, before I conclude this part of 
the ſubject, to obſerve, that thoſe of you who, by a 
ſincere repentance, have become partakers of the ſalva- 
tion of the goſpel, have the firmeſt foundation for the 
moſt unbounded confidence in the divine goodneſs 
amidſt all the viciſſitudes of life. He that ſpared 
© not his own ſon, but gave him up for us all, how 
« ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all things?“ 
You may meet with troubles; you may be tried with 
diſappointments; but your lot is ordered by conſum- 
mate wiſdom and boundleſs benevolence. You may 
reſt aſſured that every diſpenſation of Providence is 
deſigned for your advantage; that it will tend to purify 
your hearts, to refine your motives, and thus to prepare 
you for eternal felicity; which is the conſummation of 
that glorious ſcheme, for which you are indebted to the 
God of all grace, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
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DISCOURSE. III. 
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1 JOHN Iv. 10, 11. 


HEREIN IS LOVE, NOT THAT WE LOVED GOD, BUT 
THAT HE LOVED US, AND SENT HIS SON TO BE A 
PROPITIATION FOR OUR SINS. BELOVED, IF GOD 


$0 LOVED US, WE OUGHT ALSO TO LOVE ONE 
| ANOTHER, 


| H already explained the meaning of the 
propoſition, that God ſent his Son to be a pro- 
pitiation for our ſins, and enlarged upon the magnitude 
of the divine love in this interpoſition on the behalf of 
mankind, I ſhall now proceed, in the third place, to con- 
ſider the inference which the Apoſtle draws from this in- 
ance of divine love; © beloved, if God ſo love dus, we 
e ought alſo to love one another,” 


Brotherly love was a favourite theme with this bene- 
volent Apoſtle. © Little children, love one another,” 
is an important precept, which he often repeats and 
enforces. Ancient writers inform us that the apoſtle John 
lived at Epheſus to an extreme old age. Being with, 
difficulty carried to church in the arms of the diſciples, , 


and 
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compact ſociety, his proper ſtation is aſſigned, in which 


C1 
and unable to undertake the fatigue of a long diſcourſe, 


each time they aſſembled, he was accuſtomed only to 


ſay, © Little children, love one another.” The diſciples 
and brethren being at length wearied by hearing the 
ſame ſentence ſo frequently repeated, ſaid, . Sir! why 
““ do you always fay this?” To whom he made this 
anſwer worthy of himſelf; © becauſe it is the Lord's 
« command, and if that alone be done it is ſufficient.” 
The command to which he alluded in this anecdote, 
and in many parts of his epiſtles, is recorded by 
by this ſame Apoſtle in his goſpel. © A new com- 
“ mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another; 
* 25 I have loved you, that ye alſo love one another. 
« By this ſhall all men know that ye are my am 22nd 
“e if ye have love one to another.“ 


By loving one another may be intended in general, ſuch 
a mutual affection as will lead us to employ every proper 
means to promote each other's comfort and advantage. 


To this duty we are prompted by the very conſtitution of 
our nature. The whole race of mankind may be very 
juſtly conſidered as one community, organized by its 
Supreme Governor, with ſuch conſummate {kill and 
contrivance, that all the parts are mutually dependent 
on each other. 'To each individual in this large and 


he 


TT a] 


he may act with the greateſt effect, and where his powers 
may be exerted for the general benefit. This large 
body is animated as it were by a ſpirit of benevolence, 
with which the all-wiſe Creator hath inſpired it. In 
the conſtitution of the natural body the ſeveral parts are 
adapted to promote the advantage of the other members: 
the hands and the feet, the eyes and the ears, aſſiſt 
each other in the purpoſes of life. The well-being of 
the whole animal machine depends upon the harmo- 
nious co-operation of all its parts. Thus in the great 
body of mankind, ſhould each individual act merely for 
his own gratification, and his views terminate there, of 
what uſe are all the ſocial feelings planted in his boſom, 
all the powers of benefiting others, and -of receiving 


benefit from them, with which his Creator has endowed 


him? He would act in direct contradiction to the 
dictates of his nature, and render many laws of his 
- conſtitution needleſs; and if ſuch conduct were univerſal, 
a total ſtagnation would be produced in the affairs of 
the world, 


In order to eſtimate the reaſonableneſs and utility of 
any principles, it is proper to enquire, what would be 
the conſequence if they were to prevail univerſally. If 
the conſequence would be general order and happineſs, 


we may conclude that the conduct is right, and worthy 
to be purſued, If the conſequence would be general 


confuſion 


7 : 7 7 , 


CL 


confuſion and miſery, it ſhould be carefully avoided by 
every reaſonable being. Let this remark be applied to 
the ſubject now under conſideration, If univerfal phi- 
lanthropy were to prevail amongſt men, how many 
calamities of human life would be alleviated! nay, how 
near would the ſituation of mankind approach to abſo- 
lute perfection in happineſs ! But if on the other hand 
the principle of ſelfiſhnefs, carried to its full extent, were 
practiſed by all; if every one was wholly intent upon 
perſonal gratification, and the advantage of mankind 
was in every inſtance to ſubmit to groſs ſelf-intereſt, 
what a theatre of unhappineſs would this world be- 
come! The flames of diſcord would glare around us; 
the noiſe of war would inceſſantly roar in our ears; 
and we ſhould be conſtantly preſented with a ſcene of 
carnage and bloodſhed. In ſuch a ſtate who would wiſh 
to dwell? Yet ſuch is the condition to which this un- 
amiable principle would reduce us. And this conſe- 
quence muſt follow in exact proportion to the prevalence 
of this principle. It appears then that true ſelf-intereſt 
would dictate a different courſe, and teach to ſeek in- 
dividual happineſs by attempting to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind, 1 


Every man, whether he be willing or not to believe 
it, will find that a very great ſhare of his comfort de- 
pends upon the good-will of his fellow-men. He will 

find 


11 


find there are a thouſand mutual good offices in human 
life, which taken ſeparately may appear inſignificant, 
but which when taken in the aggregate muſt be conſi- 
dered as contributing largely to the ſum of our happi- 
neſs. But theſe good offices of mankind the man of 
ſelfiſhneſs will not experience. He may purchafe the 
ſervile attention of his dependents; but the amiable 
will ſhun him; thoſe whoſe intereſts claſh with his will 
inſult him; and he will be generally hated as the com- 
mon enemy of the human race. On the contrary, the 
man of benevolence, who lives not for himſelf, but for 
the world, who melts with ſympathy for the diſtreſſed, 
who is moved with compaſſion for the afflicted, whoſe 
hand is readily ſtretched forth to relieve the children 
of ſorrow, experiences the grateful returns of mankind, 
gains the applauſes of the wiſe and good, and the bleſs- 
ings of thoſe who are ready to periſh come upon him. 
His character exerts an energy , which ſtrikes dumb the 
tongue of calumny, which palſies the hand of malice, 
and which conſtrains the bittereſt enemy to ſue for peace. 


I might now enlarge upon the mental ſatisfaction 
which the man of benevolence experiences; a ſatisfac- 
tion ariſing from the good opinion, and the kind atten- 
tion of the beſt of mankind; from the conviction of 
having contributed to the happineſs of others; from the' 
conſideration of having diſcharged his duty and anſwered 
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the end of his exiſtence; and eſpecially from a well- 
grounded confidence in the favour and friendſhip of 
God: a ſatisfaction which, amidſt the troubles and 
changes of life, affords a peace of mind, not to be diſ- 
turbed by temporal calamities.— I might expatiate 
upon the rank in which the great moraliſt of Nazareth 
has placed all the branches of benevolence among the 


Chriſtian virtues, and the peculiar rewards he has pro- 


miſed to thoſe who excel in the practice of them. 
I might dwell at large upon the neceſſity of cultiva- 
ting habits of benevolence, ariſing from our hopes of 
exiſting in another world, in which thoſe alone who 
cultivate the ſocial virtues can expect to be happy. 
Upon theſe and many other inducements to the duty of 
loving one another I might inſiſt; but it is now proper 
for me to bring forwards the argument of our text de- 
rived from the love of God towards us. © If God fo 
« loved us, we ought alſo to love one another.“ 


The propriety and force of the Apoſtle's argument 
will appear from two conſiderations: 


xſt. If God has ſo loved us, we ought out of gratitude 
to love one another. 


2dly. If God has diſcovered his loye towards us, 
we ought to imitate his conduct. 


Infinite 


„ 


Infinite are the obligations we owe to the Almighty 
for the ſcheme and execution of our ſalvation. How 
important is the bleſſing itſelf, how full of information 
to the beclouded mind of man, how full of comfort to 
his diſconſolate heart! How great the condeſcenſion of 
the ſelf-exiſtent and eternal Jexovan, that he, who 
ſtoops to behold the things that are done in heaven, 
ſhould be thus mindful of the mean inhabitants of 
houſes of clay! How tranſcendent his goodneſs in exer- 
ciſing compaſſion towards us, though we were enemies 
to him by wicked works! How wonderful his cle- 
mency, that we ſhould be made partakers of theſe in- 
valuable bleſſings upon terms with which it is ſo eaſy 
to comply! How unrivalled his benevolence, that it 
ſhould extend to all without deſtga herr or reſpect of 
perſons! Thefe favours lay a powerful claim to our 
warmeſt gratitude, They ſhould render us anxious to 
make ſome acknowledgement of our obligations, to 
give ſome proof that the divine goodneſs has not been 
loſt upon us, and that our hearts are not inſenſible to 
the invaluable bleſſings of the goſpel. © But can man 
« be profitable to God? Can his goodneſs extend to 
« the Moſt High?“ « Shall we come before JEHovAHn, 
« and bow ourſelves before the high God, and teſtify 
« our gratitude by burnt-offerings and calves of a year 
« old? Shall we give our firſt-born for our tranſgreſ- 
“ fon, or the fruit of our bodies for the fin of our 
« fouls? 
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« ſouls? He hath ſhewed us, what he requires of us, 


namely, to do juſtice, and to love mercy.” To ex- 


preſs our thanks by our behaviour to his offspring; 
and by yielding ourſelves as the willing inſtruments of 
his providence, to diffuſe virtue and happineſs in the 
world. Theſe are the means we are directed to em- 
ploy for the expreſſions of our gratitude, 


Again, If Cad has diſcrvered his love towards us, we 
ought to imitate his conduct. 


It has always been conſidered, that the moral attri- 


butes of the great Governor of the world ſhould be 


the objects of imitation by his rational creatures. In 
the heathen world theſe attributes were not clearly diſ- 
covered, of courſe the track of human duty was pro- 
portionably uncertain. Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
the perfections of God are more accurately defined; 
and we are exhorted to be perfect as our heavenly 
Father is perfect; to propoſe the various parts of his 
moral character as the objects of our imitation; to 
ſtrive that the image of God, in which we were origi- 
nally created, ſhould evidently appear enſtamped upon 
us; to endeavour that, being the offspring of God, we 
may gain ſome reſemblance to our Father who is in 
heaven, and thus become the proper objects of his 
complacency. From this revelation, as well as from 


the 


La] 


the appearances of nature, we diſcover goodneſs to be 
the leading feature in his character. We are told that 


„ God is love;” that his very eſſence is goodneſs, and 


that all his other perfections are only modifications of 
it. We are alſo exhorted to © be merciful, even as our 


Father in heaven is merciful,” i. e. after examining the 


marks of divine goodneſs in the face of the world 


around us, in the diſpenſations of Providence, and in 


the revelation of the goſpel, to imitate in our con- 
nexions with ſociety the conduct of Deity, and to 
regulate by his example our behaviour to our friends, 
to our enemies, and to all mankind, 


| The circumſtances attending the divine goodneſs in the 
goſpel diſpenſation point out the different branches of bu- 


man benevolence, 


The importance of the advantages we derive from 


_ Chriſtianity, teaches us that our benevolence ſhould be 


large and liberal, The divine favours were the moſt 
valuable that can poſſibly be.imagined, tending to reſcue 
us from the vaſſalage of vice, and to place us under the 
eaſy government of holineſs; to afford ſtrong conſola- 
tion to the mind under all the changes of life; and to 
enable us to obtain eternal happineſs. If then it be 


our duty to imitate the example of God, we ſhould 


make great _— for the advantage of mankind; not 
E contenting 
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contenting ourſelves with narrow views and feeble ex- 
ertions, but forming ſome valuable ſchemes of benevo- 
. lence, and proſecuting theſe ſchemes with the utmoſt 
energy of our minds. 


We are directed to condeſcending kindneſs towards 
our inferiors; that there is no fituation in which we are 
placed above the obligation of attending to the duties 
of benevolence; that we ſhould not retreat from the 
moſt abject ſcenes of wretchedneſs, in our ſearch for the 
objects of compaſſion; that there are none of the hu- 
man race, whatever contemptuous ideas may have been 
aſſociated with their country or their complexion, who are 
unworthy of our compaſſionate and vigorous exertions. 
To this condeſcenſion we are directed by reflecting 
upon the infinite majeſty of that great Being who is 
the author of our ſalvation; who, though ſurrounded 
by an innumerable hoſt of pure and exalted intelligen- 
cies, did not overlook us the infignificant children of 
men, but raiſed up for us a Prince and a Saviour, and 
conſtantly afforded him the aids of divine power, by 
which he was enabled to compleat the gracious pur- 
poſes of his miſſion. 


The conſideration of our vicious condition, when God 
was pleaſed to manifeſt his goodneſs; that he loved us, 
and ſent his Son to be a propitiation for our ſins, al- 

though 
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though we loved not him, teaches us forg:veneſs, and 
not only forgiveneſs, but kindneſs to our enemies; that 
no provocations, however numerous, will be ſufficient 
to juſtify us in hatred and malevolence. 


The example of divine goodneſs ſhews us the condi- 
tions on which we ſhould admit offenders to our favour; 
that we ſhould not infiſt upon any humiliating terms, 
nor withhold forgiveneſs until we have received a full ſa- 
tisfaction for the injuries offered us; but that we ſhould 
ſeek for no farther atonement than unfeigned ſorrow, 
and a change of conduct. This we are taught by the 
free pardon to penitent ſinners, which God has pub- 
liſhed in his goſpel, without puniſhing fin in their own 
perſons, or the perſon of a ſubſtitute, without demand- 
ing any other ſatisfaction or compenſation than peni- 
tence, and without inſiſting upon any painful conditions 
previous to their obtainment of his favour; but willingly 


beſtowing the moſt important df all bleſſings upon the 


moſt heinous offenders, merely on their reformation 
and return to obedience. 


We are alſo inſtructed by the liberality of the divine 
goodneſs in the goſpel, that our benevolence ſhould 
not be partial and circumſcribed. Chriſtianity aſſures 
us, that © there is but one Lord over all, who is good 
« unto all who call upon him, and that in every nation 
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from the divine benevolence, by repreſenting Chriſt as 


[68 J 


& he who feareth God, and worketh righteouſneſs, ſhall 
be accepted of him.” No narrow circle therefore 
ſhould circumſcribe our beneficence. It ſhould extend 
beyond our families to our friends; beyond our friends, 


to our country, its improvement in civilization, know- 


ledge, virtue, liberty, dignity, and happineſs; beyond 
the limits of our country, to the world at large, free 
and diffuſive as the light of heaven. 


Before I conclude, permit me to mention ſome few 


reflections ſuggeſted to us by the ſubject we have been 


Does it not appear to you that we ſhould be ſolicitous 
to render to the Almighty that praiſe which his goodneſs 
demands? Infinite is our debt of gratitude, and the 
returns we can make bear no proportion to our obli- 
gations. Theſe, however, ſmall as they are, the kind- 
neſs of God leads him compaſſionately to accept. Let 
us not therefore withhold any of that honour which is 
his due, nor dare to aſcribe that glory to any of his 
creatures, to which he has ſo powerful a claim. While 
we feel all proper reſpect to our great Maſter, on account 
of his ardent piety and his unſpotted virtue, and eſpe- 
cially every degree of gratitude .that his good-will to 
mankind demands; let us be careful leſt we derogate 


the 
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the procuring cauſe of our redemption, or as any thing 
more than an inſtrument employed in the hands of 
God for this purpoſe, or by attributing our ſalvation 
to any other ſource than the uninfluenced love of God 
to his offspring. 


The divine goodneſs, though manifeſted to ſinners, is far 


from affording the leaſt encouragement to vice. © Shall we 


« continue in fin, becauſe grace does abound? God 
« forbid.” The bleſſings of the goſpel are promiſed 
only to the penitent; they, however great their offences, 
ſhall obtain them. But there is not a ſingle promiſe 
which can be embraced by the man who indulges him- 


ſelf in habitual vice. The goſpel is a ſcheme to form 


men to virtue, abounding with the moſt efficacious 
motives for this purpoſe. It exhibits the great Supreme 
as ready to pardon the offender, and to beſtow upon 
him everlaſting life; but it lays down theſe conditions, 
that he abandon his vices, and return to obedience. It 
appears hence that thoſe who pervert the divine good- 
neſs in the Chriſtian diſpenſation into an encourage- 
ment to vice, are wholly miſtaken as to the nature of 
Chriſtianity; they have neither part nor lot in this 
matter; their hearts are not right in the ſight of God. 


But though the goſpel gives no relief to thoſe who 
continue in the practice of vice, it affords hope to the 
E 3 vileſt 
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vileſt offender on his undiſſembled penitence. It makes no 
exceptions to any, but declares that . whoſoever will 
“may take of the water of life freely.” With reſpect 
to the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt,. and the awful 
threatenings annexed to it; it is probable, this crime 
was peculiar to the firſt ages of Chriſtianity; and the 
threatening that it ſhould not be forgiven in this world, 
or in that which was to come, the whole tenor of 
ſcripture will not allow us to interpret literally, but 
directs us to conſider as a bold Eaſtern expreſſion, ſig- 
nifying the peculiar enormity of the offence, whatever 
it may be. Being ſuch imperfect beings, ſo ſubject to 
be corrupted by the influence of evil example and the 
powerful impulſe of our paſſions, and unable wholly to 
eſcape the noxious contagion of vice, what conſolation 
is it, that a contrite heart is a ſacrifice which our hea- 
venly Father will not deſpiſe ! 


The God of mercy is willing to embrace the repent- 
ing ſinner, however aggravated his offences; but it is 
an awful conſideration that this repentance may be de- 
ferred until it has become impoſſible. Youth is the ſeaſon 
in which it may be moſt eaſily obtained. Let the 
young remember that now is the accepted time. Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call upon him 
« while he is near.” You are required to relinquiſh 
'none of your innocent amuſements, to forego none of 
the 


„ 


the gratifications which tend to promote your happi- 
neſs. On your return alſo to God and virtue, new 
ſources of pleaſure will open themſelves to your view. 
To aſſociate with every ſcene of life the idea of an in- 
finitely powerful, wiſe, and good Being, as our friend 
and protector, diffuſes ſuch cheerfulneſs through the 
heart, produces ſuch ſerenity of mind, as cannot be 
darkened or diſturbed by any occurrence of life. To 
have God, as it were, conſtantly before our eyes, gives 
a double reliſh to all the enjoyments of earth; it is a 
perennial ſpring of pleaſure flowing ever clear and re- 
freſhing: But remember, that the repentance which 
now may be eaſily accompliſhed, will be rendered gra- 
dually more difficult by delay. Habits will be formed, 
which will be ſtrengthened by each act, and at length 
become invineible. Pitiable is the ftate of thoſe who 
have arrived at the middle ſtage of life, and are ſtill 
dead in treſpaſſes and fins.” Few at that period are 
able to ſubdue the force of their evil habits. Still more 
awful is the condition of thoſe, who have perſevered in a 
vicious courſe even to old age; little leſs than a miracle 
can alter the corrupt bias of their minds. But deplo- 
rable above all is the ſtate of thoſe who defer the moſt 
important of all concerns, to the moſt precarious of all 
ſeaſons, the ſeaſon of ſickneſs and death. © The day 
of mercy” will then be over. Alarmed by a re- 
flexion on their paſt lives, and terrified by the proſpect 

. 
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before them, they may call upon the Father of mercies, 
but he will not be found; loud and earneſt may be their 
intreaties, but they will not be heard. 


Let it be the immediate concern of each individual, that 
with reſped? to him, the end which the Almighty had in 


view in ſending his Son to be a propitiation for our ſin ins 
ſhould be anſwered, 


Shall the great Governor of the world make ſuch kind 
propoſals to the penitent prodigal, and ſhall we pre- 
ſumptuouſly reject them? Shall the compaſſion of God 
be treated with ingratitude and neglect? Beholding 
that radiance of divine benevolence diſcovered in the 
offer of a free pardon to offenders, ſhall we treat it 
with contempt, and prefer the ſlavery of fin? With 
the unclouded proſpect of a glorious immortality, and 
a dreadful view of the gulph of miſery, ſhall we not 
ſtrive to enſure the one, and to eſcape the other? In vain 
ſhall we hope for any advantages from the redemption 
that is by Chriſt Jeſus, if our minds are not purified 
from fin, Empty and vain will be the name of Chriſ- 
tians, unleſs we are conformed to the image of him 
whoſe name we have aſſumed. Our privileges will 


only aggravate our — and ſink us into 
deeper ruin, 


Finally; 
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Finally; Let us pay a principal attention to the great 
duty enjoined upon us in our text. Love, we are told, is 
the fulfilling of the law. Men have preſumed to pro- 
poſe various teſts of a good character. But we hear 
from an Apoſtle, that . God is love, and that he who 
ce qwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.“ 
Let then the ſelf-righteous bigot thunder his anathemas. 
Let the world, on account of your profeſſion of the pure 
and undefiled religion, caſt out your name as evil, and 
load you with calumnies; you need not be affected by 
their curſes and reproaches; you may even ſmile at 
their envy and their rage, while you are able to hold 
forth a living argument in the benevolence of your 
conduct, that you are the genuine diſciples of Chriſt. 


Remember the emphatical words of your great maſter; 


« by this ſhall .all men know that ye are my diſciples, if 
cc ye love one another,” 
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Remarks upon Four Diſcourſes on Chriſt Crucified, 


BY THE LATE CALEB EVANS, p. D. 


Adnbevovles de ey ayamn. 
PAUL. 


* . 


-INTRODUCTION 


E writing upon controverſial ſubjects, eſpecially upon 
thoſe of a theological nature, it is of primary im- 
portance, that our definitions ſhould be clear, and our 
language unambiguous. When the preciſe meaning 
of an author cannot be diſcovered in his writings, we 
are juſtified in ſuſpecting, either that he has not him- 


ſelf a clear conception of his ſubject, or that he does 
not intend to give any preciſe ideas upon it to his 


readers. When an author does not intend to give his 


readers 


[ 1 


readers preciſe ideas, there is reaſon to conclude, that 
he has ſome other object in view than the inveſti- 
gation and diffuſion of truth : ſuch, for example, as 
to exhibit his proweſs in the overthrow of an oppoſite 
opinion, or to attach his readers to certain notions, 
in the ſupport of which his temporal intereſt is con- 
cerned, and which, if fully and clearly ſtated, might 
appear incapable of a rational defence. This perhaps 


is the true ſource of ambiguity in the writings of thoſe 


perſons who are intereſted in the ſupport of eſtabliſhed 
creeds. The well-known and reſpectable character of 
the late Dr. Evans, and the circumſtance of his being 
a Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſter, in which ſituation he 
could not have expected any tolerable recompence for 


the trouble and guilt of temporizing, induce me rather 


to ſuppoſe that his want of preciſion in his ſermons on 
Chriſt crucified, aroſe from imperfect conceptions of 
the doctrine on which he wrote. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the good ſenſe and liberality he dif- 
covered upon many other ſubjects. Had he attempied 
to gain clear ideas on the doctrine of the atonement 
as held by Calviniſts, he would perhaps have found it 
totally incomprehenſible; or if he could have obtained 
any preciſe notions concerning it, they might have 
appeared to him abſurd and ſhocking; in either of 
which caſes it is likely he would have rejected the 
doctrine entirely. 
p He 
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He has no where given us an accurate definition of 
what he intended by the terms atonement, or Chriſt cru- 
ciſied. He ſpeaks of an atoning Saviour, of the death 
of Chriſt as a meritorious death, and as a vicarious ſacri- 
fice. But theſe phraſes are reconcileable with any 
hypotheſis concerning the death of Chriſt, It is how- 
ever certain, that he uſed the term atonement in the uſual 
Calviniſtic ſenſe, as ſignifying a price paid by Chriſt to 
divine juſtice for the diſcharge of the debt which ſinners 
had contracted, or, in other words, as a valuable conſi- 
deration offered to Deity by which his anger towards 
ſinners was appeaſed. That this was his meaning we 
gather from ſeveral expreſſions in different parts of his 
diſcourſes. He informs us * that © ſinners can only 
& be ſaved through the vicarious merits and expiatory 
« death of Chriſt,” The ſufferings of Chriſt he 
terms+ © the piacular ſufferings of an atoning Saviour.” 
He repreſents the doctrine of the atonement + as © the 
« doctrine of ſalvation by the merits of another, in- 
ce ſtead of our own,” He ſpeaks of © truſting to the 
righteouſneſs of another © for ſalvation; and & of 
« the penal piacular ſufferings of the Son of God.” 
The facrifices practiſed in early ages he conſiders * 
« as originating in the divine command, which was 
« given in reference to the mode which infinite wiſdom 
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ce had ordained for the expiation of ſin by the ſacrifice of 
« Chriſt,” Theſe ſacrifices he ſpeaks of as deſigned to 
« APPEASE AN ANGRY DEITY;” he muſt therefore 
have conſidered the ſacrifice of Chriſt, (an event they 
were in his view intended to prefigure) as operating 


: in the ſame manner. 


On theſe grounds I think myſelf juſtified in taking 
it for granted that, by Chriſt making an atonement, 
Dr. Evans meant, that he ſatisfied God, or his Juſtice, 
by enduring in his own perſon all that puniſhment which 

ſinners would have ſuffered through eternity. 


It is truly painful to reflect that the religion of Chriſt 
has been diſgraced for many centuries by ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous tenet. Its irrationality, when it is fairly ſtated, is 
ſo exceedingly palpable, that one is ſurpriſed that even 
habit and intereſt ſhould have power ſufficient to reſcue 
it from the univerſal abhorrence of mankind. 


E 1 


E. I. 


On the DoFrine which was to the Jews a ftumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs. 


b pp E texts which Dr. Evans employs as the foun- 
dation of his diſcourſes, is that paſſage 1 Cor. i, 
23, 24. We preach Chriſt crucified, unto the Jews 
« a ſtumbling- block, and unto the Greeks fooliſhneſs ; 
but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
« Greeks, Chriſt, the power of God, and the wiſdom 
« of God.” ; 


What the Apoſtle meant by Chriſt crucified, a doc- 
trine ſo offenſive to Jews and Greeks, is worthy of our 
inveſtigation, Who were the perſons to whom this 
epiſtle was written? It was written to the Chriſtians at 
Corinth, a city diſtinguiſhed by its zeal on philoſophical 
ſubjects. Here the members of different ſects, and the 
diſciples of different maſters, contended warmly for the 
ſuperiority. In imitation of the gentile unbelievers, 
and perhaps carrying with them into their new pro- 
feſſion their old habits of reverence for the names 
of their inſtructors, the Corinthian converts confidered 
each of the ſeveral Apoſtles and Evangeliſts as the 
leader of a diſtin party. Thus they ſaid, I am of 

6“ Paul, 
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« Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas.” This diſ- 
poſition to pay an improper reſpect to their ſpiritual 
inſtructors the Apoſtle reproves : © Is Chriſt divided? 
ce Was Paul crucified for you?” 


To ſhew that Chriſtianity was not to be ſupported 
in the manner which the philoſophers employed to ſup - 
port their reſpective tenets, he tells them, that . Chriſt 
« ſent him to preach the goſpel, not with wiſdom of 
cc words, (x e copiz aoys) leſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould 
“be made of none effect. For the preaching of the 
& croſs is to them that periſh fooliſhneſs, but unto us 
« who are ſaved it is the power of God.” The goſpel 
did not require the aid of ingenious diſquiſition. It was 
merely a matter of fact, which the plain, unlettered 
man could underſtand and promulgate, as well as the 
| perſon of the moſt refined genius and the moſt culti- 
vated mind. He who was capable of bearing a credible 
teſtimony to a matter of fact was endowed with ſuffi- 

cient powers to become a preacher of the goſpel. Thus 
the Apoſtle fays, It is written, I will deſtroy the 
« wiſdom of the wiſe, and bring to nought the under- 
“. ſtanding of the prudent.” 


The plain fact, the truth of which the early Chriſ- 
tians teſtified, was, that Jeſus Nazareth, whom God 
bad proved by mi racles to be the Meſſiah, though mur- 

dered 


L kW | 


dered by the Fews, roſe again from the grave on the third 
day. This was the teſtimony of Peter on the day of 
Pentecoſt. © Jeſus of Nazareth, who has been proved 
© to be a man ſent to you from God, by miracles, and 


« wonders, and ſigns, ye have taken, and by wicked 


cc hands have crucified and ſlain ; whom Gdd hath raiſed 
cc up, having looſed the pains of death.””* On another 
occaſion, when Peter and others of the Apoſtles were 
brought before the high prieſt, they declared, the God 
« of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye ſlew, and 
<« hanged on a tree.” The language of Peter to Cor- 
nelius on this ſubject is very remarkable. We find here 
a clear and explicit definition of the doctrine of Chri/# 
crucified, Cornelius had been inſtructed by a viſion to 
ſend for Peter; and Peter was ſupernaturally directed to 
comply with the invitation. He comes to the houſe gf 


the pious heathen, who intreats him to deliver his com- 


miſſion, and declares his anxiety to © hear all the things 
cc that were commanded to Peter by God.“ The Apoſtle 
profeſſes to explain fully © the word which God ſent to 
ce the children of Iſrael, and which was preached 
ce throughout all Judea; how that God anointed Jeſus 
« of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with power. 
“And we are witneſſes of all things which he did both 
ce in the land of the Jews, and in Jn ; whom 
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* Acts ii. 22, &c. + Acts v. 30, 1 Acts x. 
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ce they ſlew and hanged on a tree; him God raiſed up 
« on the third day, and ſhewed him openly; not to all 
« the people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, 
« who did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the 
« dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the 
&« people, and to teſtify that it is he who was ordained 
« of God to be the judge of the living and the dead. 
« 'To him give all the prophets witneſs, that through 


“ his name, whoſoever believeth in IG ſhall receive 


« remiſſion of ſins.” 


This is an excellent, and from the circumſtances of 
the caſe, we may conclude, a comprehenſive epitome of 
apoſtolical preaching. Its articles are, that Jeſus was 
the Meſſiah predicted by the prophets; that he was 
ſlain by the Jews, and roſe from the dead; that he aſ- 
cended to heaven, whence he is to return as the judge 
of the world; and that by a belief in his doctrines 
mankind are to gain an aſſurance that their fins will be 
forgiven on their repentance, and that they may attain 
to everlaſting life, Theſe, being the topics of the 
Apoſtle's diſcourſes, were the foolineſs of preaching, of 
which Paul ſpeaks to the Corinthians. "Theſe alſo, with- 
out doubt, and theſe only, ſo far as appears, compoſed 
the doctrine of Chri/t crucified, which was to the Jews 
a ſtumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs. 


What 
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What in this preaching was ſo offenſive to the eius 
we ſhall diſcover, by making ſome enquiries into their 
expectations reſpecting the Meſſiah. 


It is univerſally allowed, that, about the time of 


' Chriſt's appearance, the Jews were in general expecta- 


tion of a conquering Prince, to fight their battles, to 
reſcue them from their ſubjection to the Roman go- 
vernment, and to render the Jewiſh name the admira- 
tion and terror of the world. So elated were the jews 
with the idea, that it required the utmoſt policy of 
Rome to reſtrain them from rebellion.* When Jeſus of 
Nazareth, therefore, commenced his miniſtry, and pro- 
feſſed to be the long- expected Meſſiah, they treated his 
pretenſions with ridicule; but when they found many 
were convinced of the divinity of his miſſion, they 
conceived it neceſſary to make ſome more ſerious op- 
poſition. Their inveteracy increaſed in the ſame pro- 
portion with the number of his diſciples. At length, 
mad with diſappointment, they led him away with a 
crown of thorns placed in derifion on his head, and 
crucified him with a contemptuous inſcription on his 
croſs, This is the King of Fetus. | 
 EQ<_CRARAT_Z_TTZILIA AA LMDYDLN=D 
* Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus & conſtans opinio : eſſe 
in fatis, ut eo tempore gudzi profecti rerum potirentur. Id 
de Imperatore Romano, quantum eventu poſtea prædictum 


patuit gudæi ad ſe trahentes, rebellarunt. Suetonius in Veſpas. 


C. 4. See alſo Biſhop Chandler's Defence of Chriſtianity, 
Chap, 1 1. ſec. I, 
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His ſteady oppoſition to the ſuperſtition and hypo- 
ctiſy of the ſcribes and phariſees; his declaration to the 
people, that unleſs their righteouſneſs exceeded that of 
their blind leaders, they ſhould in no wiſe enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; and his maintaining that the 
Chriſtian covenant comprehended all the nations of 
the earth, as well as the deſcendants of Abraham, tended 
to excite ſtrong prejudices againſt him: but from the 
rage they always diſcovered when he denominated him- 
ſelf the Meſſiah, the Son of God, from the claim he 
made to this character being the ground of their accu 
ſation againſt him, and from the readineſs with which 
his guilt was allowed by the High Prieſt when Jeſus 
declared that he was the Chriſt, we may, I apprehend, 


- conclude, that his pretenſions to a character ſo diffe- 


rent from their expectations, was the principal cauſe of 


their inveteracy. 


The Greeks, accuſtomed to reverence the names of 
thoſe philoſophers whoſe reſpective ſyſtems had acquired 
for their authors very extenſive fame, could not be ex- 
pected tobe brought eaſily to acknowledge for their maſter 
Jeſus of Nazareth, a man from among the lower claſſes 
of the community, an inhabitant of a country which 
they deſpiſed as the ſeat of ſuperſtition, one who was 
diſtinguiſhed by no literary advantages, and who was at 


length crucified by his countrymen as a common male- 


factor. 
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factor. Beſides, theſe heathens were prejudiced againft 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity by the ſituation of the bulk of 
thoſe perſons who were its adherents. They were 
men of no conſiderable eminence, either from their 
fortunes or their endowments. Theſe and other 
cauſes conſpired to prevent them from embracing the 
goſpel. © The Jews, ſaid Paul, require a ſign, and 
ce the Greeks ſeek after wiſdom; but we preach Chriſt 
& crucified, to the Jews a ſtumbling-block, and to the 
&« Greeks fooliſhneſs,” 


Thus it appears, that the cauſe which prevented the 
Jews and the Gentiles from receiving Chriſtianity, was 


the apparent meanneſs of its author, and particularly 


the ignominious circumſtance of his crucifixion. This, 
conſidering the prejudices of the perſons to whom the 
goſpel was preached, may be eſteemed an adequate 
cauſe for the effects which were produced. Nor are 
we juſtified in ſuppoſing that any farther idea was im- 
plied in the terms Chriſt crucified, unleſs this can be 
| deduced from ſome plain expreſſions of the Apoſtle, 


But Dr. Evans affirms it“ to be “ a fact as clear 
« and evident as that Paul exiſted, or ever preached at all, 
« that he meant by preaching Chriſt crucified, preaching 
« Chriſt as an ATONING SAvIOUR;” and again, f that 
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he meant © the doctrine of ſalvation through the ex- 


< piatory death of Chriſt crucified.” Let us attend to 
the evidence in ſupport of theſe confident aſſertions. 


Dr. E. is conſtrained to wander in the hopeleſs ſearch 
of proof till he arrives at the 1 5th chapter of this epiſtle; 


and even in this chapter, ſurely no perſon whoſe mind 
was not powerſully biaſſed by his religious ſyſtem, could 
even dream that he diſcovered any doctrine in the leaſt 


| ſimilar to that of the atonement. The Apoſtle here 


gives a ſummary of that goſpel which he had preached to 
them, and which they had received. The articles of 
faith which he enumerates are exactly the ſame with 
thoſe which I have repreſented as the common topics 
on which the Apoſtle preached. He ſpeaks of the 
death and the reſurrection of Chriſt, the day of general 
reſurrection and judgment, and the grand reſult of the 
Meſſiab's kingdom. But we find not a ſyllable which a 


_ perſon, not initiated into the myſteries of John Calvin, 


could interpret as implying that the Apoſtle knew any 


{auch doctrine as that of the atonement. 


In this ſhort view of the Chriſtian faith, the only 
circumſtance upon which Dr. E. inſiſts, is the expreſſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt dying for our ſins. By this, we are 
told, is to be underſtood, “ his dying to make an 
« atonement for them; his dying as the great vicarious 
“ ſacrifice. It is aſtoniſhing this ſhould be aſſerted 
| : | with 


Ly 1 
with ſo little heſitation; when the prepoſition (ure) 
which is tranſlated for, may with equal propriety be 


rendered through, or on account of, and will thus fpeak 
a language not eaſily to be impreſſed into the ſervice of 


the Calviniſtic ſcheme. But even ſuppoſing the pre- 
ſent rendering ſhould be retained, the paſſage is capable 
of a meaning perfectly rational. Chriſt died for our 
fins, inaſmuch as his death was an important part of a 
ſcheme intended to produce that repentance which 
would deliver us from the dominion and the puniſh- 
ment of ſin. 


Hence it appears, that from the context there js no 
reaſon to conclude that the phraſe Chr:/t crucified was 
intended to convey any ſentiment like that of the atone- 
ment. The other paſſages which Dr. E. adduces will, 
upon examination, be found equally deſtitute of proof, 


I would alſo obſerve, that if the doctrine of Mriſt 
_ crucified had been the fame with the modern doctrine of 
the ſatisfaction, the Apoſtle would not have repreſented 
the Chriſtian ſcheme as more ſimple than that of the 
Gentiles, and have combated the prejudices they had 
formed againſt it on this account, The argumentations 
in defence of this notion would have been as finely ſpun 
as any of the ſophiſms which diſtinguiſhed the Grecian 
ſchools. To give any plauſibility to a doctrine ſo repug- 

nant 
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nant as this to the natural reaſon of man, to his notions 
of juſtice and benevolence in God, it would have been 
requiſite to enter into ſimilar modes of explanation and 
defence with thoſe employed by its modern advocates. 
But this would have been a taſk with which the fiſhermen 
of Galilee and their followers could not have com- 
plied. Their underſtandings though ſound were plain; 
though capable of bearing a credible teſtimony to a 
matter of fact, were incapable of comprehending, much 
more of teaching, ſuch metaphyſical niceties as thoſe 
which have been invented to give ſome little ſhew of 
rationality to the doctrine of the atonement. 


I fully agree with Dr. E. that “the Jews could 
<« never have ſtumbled at Chriſtianity, becauſe it con- 
<« tained the doctrine of reſurrection from the dead; 
and that it would not have been folly to the Greeks, 
« if the goſpel had really done nothing more than ex- 
ce hibit Jeſus Chriſt in the character of an inſpired 
« teacher, inculcating good morals, and confirming the 
ce doctrine of a future ſtate.” The Doctor might 
have ſpared himſelf the trouble of thoſe tedious pages 
which he has written to eſtabliſh theſe propoſitions, 
had he previouſly known that, in the opinion of 
Unitarians, offence was taken by the Jews and Greeks, 
rather againſt the manner in which the doctrines were 
introduced, than againſt the de&7rines themſelves. 


| CHAP. 
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On Dr. Evans's mode of interpreting Scripture, 


and on ſome texts which he has urged to ſupport 
the Doctrine of the Atonement. 


8 much are we biaſſed in the purſuit of truth by 
early habits of aſſociating particular ideas with 


certain words, that whenever theſe words occur, al- 
though they may be in themſelves ambiguous, we ſhall 


find thoſe ideas excited with which we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to connect them. Suppoſe two perſons; one 
to have been educated in Calviniſm, and 'the other in 
Unitarianiſm. + The former in reading the ſcriptures 
finds, in almoſt every chapter, particular expreſſions 
which ſuggeſt to him Calviniſtic ſentiments. The 
latter diſcovers nearly in every page the notions he has 


been habituated to entertain, Both of them are equally 


confident that the ſcope and tenor of the ſcriptures are 
in favour of their reſpective tenets; and each in proof 
of his aſſertion will adduce a long liſt of paſſages, to 


which he has been accuſtomed to affix his particular 


notions. This being the caſe, with how little propriety 
does Dr. Evans fay,* & we lay no ſtreſs at all upon 


“ particular 
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ce particular expreſſions, independent of their general 
ſtrain and connexion, and the force they may thereby 
« acquire; but we appeal to your feelings with reſpect to 
ce the ſpirit of the whole taken together, and the natural 
« impreſſion made by them.” 


I entirely agree with Dr. E. that in interpreting any 
paſſage of ſcripture, we cannot pay too much attention 
to the connection in which it ſtands. But if the ſenſe 


| is to be aſcertained by an appeal to the feelings, the 


anſwers given by different perſons will be as various 


as their habits and aſſociations. In reading the ſame 


paſſage, the feelings of one man will ſuggeſt to him the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; thoſe of another will be 
ſenſible of no ſuch notion. In peruſing the ſcriptures 
at large, the feelings of one will point out the ſimple 
humanity, of another the pre- exiſtence, and of another 
the abſolute Deity of Chriſt. Thus it appears that 
the feelings of men, or what they may call the natural 
impreſſions made upon their minds by the language of 
ſcripture, will equally prove the truth of Popery and 
Proteſtantiſm, of Unitarianiſm, Arianiſm and Tritheiſm, 
and every other notion which has divided the opinions 
of the Chriſtian world. But what proves equally in 
favour of all opinions can be of no uſe in determining 
the truth of any one particular doctrine, The method 
therefore of aſcertaining the truth which Dr. E. pre- 

ſeribes, 


LI 


ſcribes, though ſure to meet with advocates among the 
weak and enthuſiaſtic, and to increaſe the popularity of 
him who recommends it, will be rejected by every 
rational inveſtigator of the ſacred writings. 

If feeling be the teſt of truth, may we not be allowed 
to ſuppoſe, that the ſtrength of the evidence is pro- 
portionate to the ſtrength of the feeling? If ſo, ſince 
the moſt ignorant are uſually the moſt confident, that 
is, feel their ſentiments more powerfully than. the man 
of a ſound rational judgment, the more uninformed a 
perſon may be, the nearer he is to the truth. And it 
will follow, that when embarraſſed by thoſe difficulties 
to which we are liable in examining the ſcriptures, it 
would be our wiſdom to have recourſe to the moſt ſilly 
zealot, that his feelings may determine what we cannot 
diſcover by the aid of our rational faculties. "Thus we 
might have reaſon to hope that ſome perſon might be 
found, whoſe folly and feelings would qualify him for the 
- ſituation of an infallible judge in religious controverſy. 


But though ſuch a compendious method of deter- 
mining upon controverted ſubjects might be deſirable 
to thoſe who are unwilling to engage in the laborious 
purſuit of truth, I apprehend no other means have yet 
been diſcovered by which ſatisfaction is to be attained, 
than a careful and critical examination of the facred 


{criptures. 
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ſcriptures. To ſucceed in this examination, it is neceſ- 
fary that we cultivate a candid and unbiaſſed mind, that 
we cheriſh the warmeſt love of truth, that we have re- 
courſe to the languages in which ſcriptures were origi- 
nally written, that we inform ourſelves concerning the 
habits and circumſtances of the writers, that we properly 
diſtinguiſh between figures and realities, and that we at- 
tend to the ſenſe of a paſſage rather than its ſound, to 


the deſign of the argument, than to any 1 
phraſes which may be employed. 


Dr. E. has adduced a variety of paſſages to prove that 
Chriſt died to atone for human guilt. Many of theſe 
appear to me totally inapplicable, and it would be loſs 
of time to comment upon them. I ſhall however 
tranſcribe thoſe texts on which he ſeems to lay the 
principal ſtreſs, and endeavour to ſhew that they imply 
no ſuch doctrine as they are employed to ſupport. 


ce Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son of man, 1 
0 his blood, ye have no life in you. * 


This paſſage in its literal meaning is a plain declara- 
tion of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and that to 
partake 

— — Ü 


® John vi. 53. 
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partake of the bread and wine, thus changed into the 
body and blood of Chriſt, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
falvation. But Proteſtants, having rejected this inter- 
pretation, adopt another at leaſt equally abſurd, and far 
leſs agreeable to the language of the text. They ad- 
duce it to prove that the death of Chriſt was a price 
paid to Deity for the ſake of purchaſing pardon and 
eternal happineſs for ſinners. The words, however, 
warrant no ſuch myſterious meaning. In a preceding 
verſe,* Jeſus ſays, © I am the bread of life, he who 
c cometh to me ſhall never hunger, and he who be- 
« /;eveth on me ſhall never thirſt.” By this we learn, 
that to eat the fleſh and to drink the bload of Chriſt, is to 
come to Chriſt, and to believe in him; to acknowledge 
him as the Meſſiah, and to embrace his doctrines. 
Grotius's note upon this paſſage appears to me fatis- 
factory. © Not only are my inſtructions nouriſhment 
« to eternal life, but ſimilar alſo will be the tendency of 
c my death. For my death will teach the ſame prin- 
« ciples which have been taught by my diſcourſes, ſince 
<« jt will afford a teſtimony to the truth of my inftruc- 
cc tions, and an example of what ] have enjoined, namely, 
« of obedience, of patience, humility, and of love.” + 


« 1 lay 


V. 35. 


Non tantum ſermo meus eſt pabulum ad vitam æternam, 
ſed hoc erit et mors mea. Nam idem quod ſermo docet, docet 


et 
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* lay down my life for the ſbeep.* 
I amlike a good ſhepherd, who will readily ſacrifice 
his life in behalf of the ſheep. My love to my diſciples 
is ſo ardent, that I will retreat from no difficulties, not 


even from a painful and ignominious death, if by theſe 
means I may promote their welfare. 


— 


Dr. E. aſks, t what can we make upon the Soci- 


nian ſyſtem, of that moſt ſolemn poſitive declaration 


« of the Saviour himſelf, no man cometh untò the 
« Father but by me? He adds allo ſoine other paſ- 
ſages to the ſame purpoſe; © other foundation can no 
« man lay than is laid, which is Feſus Chriſt;\ neither 
« 75 there ſalvation in any other, for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we muſt 


« be ſaved.] What,” faith he, © could there be in 


take out of it the doctrine of the atonement ?*? 


„ Chriſtianity to make it an excluſive ſyſtem, if you 


9 


To underſtand theſe paſſages, it is requiſite to conſider 
the ſtate of mankind when Chriſt was ſent to reform 
them, 


et mors, tum ſermonis veritati teſtimonium præbens, tum ex- 
emplum eorum quæ ſermo præcipit, obedientiæ, patientiæ, 
humilitatis, dilectionis. Vid. Grotius in loc. 

* John x. 15. + p. 14. t John xiv. 6. 
& 1 Cor. in. 11. Acts iv. 12. 


1 


them. They were ſunk into the moſt abject wretched- 
neſs. A lively deſcription of their condition is given 
in the 2d chapter to the Romans. They had all gone 
out of the way. The deſign of Chriſt's miſſion was 
to reſtore them. For this end he was authorized to 
explain the attributes and government of Deity, to 
publiſh remiſſion of fin to the penitent, to reveal by 
his example and inſtructions a perfect ſyſtem of virtue, 
to alarm the tranſgreſſor by threatenings of future 
miſery, and to quicken him to a life of holineſs by pro- 
miſes of eternal joy. Theſe were the principal heads 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, and theſe may be faid to 
have rendered Chriſtianity an excliſive ſyſtem; for 
whatever ſurmiſes the heathen world might have en- 
tertained reſpecting them, they were far from being the 
objects of faith. Previous to the Chriſtian revelation 


mankind were deplorably ignorant of God, of his diſ- 


poſition to forgive, of the path of virtue, and of a future 
ſtate of being. When therefore Chriſt ſaid, « no man 
« cometh to the Father but by me,” and when his 
Apoſtles declared there was no other foundation of 
hope, they did no more than inform us that he was the 
inſtrument by which divine inſtruction was conveyed 
to us, the great pattern and teacher of virtue, and the 
perſon ſent not only to declare, but alſo to exemplify the 
doctrine of life and immortality; in other words, that 
he was © the way, the truth, and the life.” 
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& Feed the church of God, which he hath purchaſed 
e with his own blood,” * | 


Dr. Evans, by urging this paſſage, has exhibited a 
clear proof that he quoted the New Teſtament, either 
from our common Greek editions, or, which is moſt 
probable, from our Engliſh verſion, without conſulting 
any various readings or improved tranſlations. Had 
he examined, he would have diſcovered, that upon the 
authority of the beſt manuſcripts, and the moſt ancient 
verſions, as well as the teſtimony of the Fathers, this 
paſſage ſhould have been rendered © feed the church of 
c the Lord, which he has purchaſed 8&c.”*+ 


That the term purchaſed gives no countenance to 


the Calviniſtic doctrine of the ſatisfaction, muſt be evi- 


dent to every novice in ſcriptural criticiſm. The words 
purchaſed, bought, redeemed, in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, are 
continually applied to the children of Iſrael, with a 
particular reference to the Egyptian and Babyloniſh 
captivities. Thy people which thou redeemed/? to thee 


from Egypt. They are alſo, in alluſion to the fame 


event, termed by. Moſes “ the people whom Jerovan 
« hand purchaſed.” & The term Redeemer (aulewhs) is 


if applied 


0 


— — 


Acts xx. 28. + Vid. Grieſbach's Greek Teſtament, 


t 2 Samuel vii. 23. S Exodus xv. 16. 
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applied to the Deity,* who was the author, and to 
Moſes, who was the inſtrument of their deliverance. 
But neither the Deity or Moſes paid the Egyptians any 

price for the redemption of the Jews; when therefore 
| the words purchaſed, &c, occur in the New Teſtament, 

we may naturally conclude that they have their uſual 

meaning, and convey no other idea than that of del:- 

verance. The words then may be thus paraphraſed, 

« Be careful to give the beſt ſpiritual inſtruction to that 

ce church of Chriſt, which he has reſcued at the expence 

cc of his life from the vaſſalage of fin, and tranſlated 

into his own eaſy and delightful ſervice.” t 

G 


Y an 


* Palm Ixxviil. 35. + Acts vii. 35. 


1 I will here take the liberty to inſert part of an excellent 
note of Wolzogenius upon Matthew xx. 28. Sciendum eſt 
vocem o ſeu redemptionis pretium non habere vim amplius 
ſignificandi quam alibi vox redemtionis, quæ nobis per Chriſti 

contigit mortem, ut cum Paulus ait, Romans iii. 24, nos 
ce juſtificatos eſſe per redemtionem &c.” Idem prorſus valet 
ut dixiſſet nos juſtificatos eſſe per pretium redemtionis quæ eſt 
| in Chriſto Jeſu. Sic etiam, Col. i. 14. Eph. 1. 7. Vox enim 
| amowlgwors ſignificat propriè ſolutionem certi pretii pro cap- 
tivo, & ab eo quiillum captivum detinet liberationem. Sumi- 4 
tur autem hæc vox non tantum apud profanos ſcriptores ſed - 

etiam in tota ſcriptura, non ſolum crebrò, ſed (præter unum . 
| fortè aut alterum locum) ſemper metaphoricè pro quavis | 1 
4 liberatione, "NS | N 


„ 


Mum God hath ſet forth to be a propitiation through 
« faith in his blood.“ * 


Dr. Evans has cited this paſſage repeatedly as it is 
erroneoully tranſlated in the common Engliſh verſion. 
The 


. —-— —Ä—ũ— . —— 5858588 —— 
liberatione. Deut. vii. 8, dicitur Deum Iſraelem redimiſſe, 
1. e. Iiberàſſe e domo ſervitutis & e manu Pharaonis ; non 
quod Deus Pharaoni aliquod pretium pro Iſraele ſolverit, ſed 
quod eum ſimplicitèr e ſervitute ejus liberarit, Vid. Deut. ix. 
26. xxi. 28. xiii. 5. 2 Sam. vii. 23. Neh. i. 10. Pſalm xxxi. 6. 
Ixxvii. 16. Ifai. Ixxxix. 22. Hinc Stephanus Moſem vocat re- 
demtorem, Acts vii. 35, per quem Deus hanc liberationem pro- 
curavit etſi nullum pretium Moſes pro populo Dei dederit. 
Sed et alia in Scriptis N. T. plurima loca reperiuntur in qui- 
bus vox redemtionis ita metaphorice & abſque reſpectu ullius 
veri pretii uſurpatur. Luc. i. 68. Tit. ii. 14. 1 Pet. i. 18. 
Gal, iii. 13. Luc. ii. 38. xxi. 28. Rom. viii. 23. Eph. i. 30. 
Heb. xi. 35.—Jam vero cauſa nulla eſt cum vox redemtionis 
fermè ſemper in ſacris literis metaphoricè accipiatur pro quavis 
liberatione, cur non etiam vox Y hoc loco in eadem meta- 
phorica ſignificatione accipi debeat. Avlgoy propriè ei datur a 
quo captivus redimitur ; ii autem a quibus nos captivi detine- 
bamur ſunt Diabolus, peccatum, mundus & mors, quorum 
nulli Chriſtus ullum Avigoy dedit vel pretium perſolvit. Quod 
autem vulgo aſſeritur Chriſtum nos ab Ira Dei redimiſſe, id 
demonſtrari nequit. Deus enim non fuit nobis iratus neque 
infenſus, ſed ex mera dilectione erga nos redemtionem hanc 
per fanguinem Chriſti procuraverit, John iii. 16. Rom. v. 8. 


avs 


Rom. ili. 25. L 
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The word (:\z59e) which is here tranſlated propitia- | 


tion, ſhould have been rendered mercy-ſeat. The words 
alſo (dia mi5wws) through faith, are moſt probably inter- 
polated, not being to be found in the moſt reſpectable 
Greek manuſcripts. The verſe will then run thus : 
« whom God hath ſet forth to be a mercy-ſeat in his own 
ce blood, to declare his juſtification &c. (See p. 22.) 


I cannot avoid obſerving here, that it would fave 
very conſiderable trouble in religious controverſy, if the 
combatants had ſufficient ingenuouſneſs to reject thoſe 
tranſlations which have been proved to be erroneous, 
and to rectify thoſe paſſages which have been evidently 
interpolated. 


« J/ho was delivered for our offences, and raiſed again 
ce for our juſtification.“ * 


Jeſus Chriſt was delivered to death, not on account 
of his own, but on account of our tranſgreſſions. To 
fave us from the dominion and the puniſhment of theſe, 
was the great object of his ſufferings; and he was 
raiſed again from the dead, to reveal to us that refur- 
rection to future happineſs which is the conſequence of 
juſtification. This is agreeable to what the ſame 

> & Apoſtle 


* Rom. iv. 26, 
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Apoſtle declares, © if Chriſt be not raiſed, your faith is 
« vain, ye are yet in your ſins.” 


Grotius's note upon the paſſage, though it contains 
an interpretation ſomewhat different from the former, 
well deſerves our attention. The Apoſtle might 
cc have faid, (remarks this great critic) Who both died 

< and roſe again, that he might juſtify, i. e. that he might 
“deliver us from our fins; but being fond of an anti- 

e theſis, he joined fins, which are the death of the mind, 
« to the death of Chriſt; and the acquiſition of righte- 
« ouſneſs, (adeptionem juſtitiz) which is the reſurrection 
« of the mind, he connected with the reſurrection of 
« Chriſt.” 


« This is my body which is broken for you This is 
&« my blood of the New Teſtament, which is ſhed for many, 
&« for the remiſſion of ſins.” + 


Upon theſe paſſages Dr. Evans exclaims,t © How 
« very expreſs and determinate are the words he makes 
« uſe of! Would any of thoſe who reject the doctrine 
cc of the atonement expreſs themſelves in ſuch terms as 
c“ theſe; or if they did, could they expect any thing but 
c“ to be-miſunderſtood ?” That the words of Chriſt 
are expreſs and determinate, is granted, unleſs by theſe 


- terms 


1 Cor, xi. 24. + Matt, xxvi. 28. t p. 14. 
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terms it be intended to aſſert that they are not figura- 
tive: that they are not figurative cannot be allowed, 
becauſe this would be an avowal of the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation. Proteſtants, however, are all agreed 
that Chriſt intended that the bread ſhould be emblema- 
tical of his body, and the wine of his blood. They 
alſo agree that the body of Chriſt was broken for us, 
and that the blood of Chriſt was hed for the remiſſion of 
ſins. © Thoſe who reject the doctrine of the atone- 
“ ment,” when they partake of the Lord's ſupper, 
| conſtantly uſe this language; they apprehend it conveys 
' their ſentiments beautifully and conciſely, and they 
have not the leaſt fear of being miſunderſtood.” 
Theſe words therefore being equally uſed and approved 
by all parties of Chriſtians, whether believers in the . 
atonement or-not, with what propriety are they urged 
in proof of this doctrine, without a ſingle remark de- 
ſigned to ſhew that the atonement is either implied or 
declared by them? The paſſages may be paraphraſed 
in the following manner: © "This bread now broken 
before you is a repreſentation of my body, which 
<« ſhall ſoon be torn and mangled on your account 
« and this cup is deſigned to ſignify my blood, which 
4 &« will ſoon be ſhed as a ratification of that covenant* 
= « which God has made with all mankind.” 
eee eee TIT — A — ———b—ñ— 
Our Saviour here has probably an alluſion to Exodus 
xxiv. 8, When Moſes, commiſſioned by Deity, had made a 
1 5 | covenant 
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“ He hath made him to be ſin for us, who knew no ſin, 
ce that we might be made the righteouſneſs of Gotl in him.“ & 


Though Chriſt was a pure and perfect being, uncon- 
taminated with the vices which uſually diſgrace our 
nature, yet he ſuffered as though he had been a tranſ- 
greſſor, that he might be the means of recovering us to 
righteouſneſs and the divine favour. 


« He hath appeared to put away ſin, * the ſacrifice 
& of himſelf.” + 


The Jewiſh High Prieſt went every year, on the 
great day of expiation, into the moſt holy place, to 
make atonement, by the blood of the victims pre- 

ſcribed 
CC ——ͤ— .. wꝛn.: ͥß—:ü......:k.x.:öv.- —:.kñĩ?;»u« ññ.xỹe 
covenant with the people of Iſrael, and ſprinkled them with 
the blood of the victim, he ſaid, ©* Behold, this is the blood of 


ee the covenant which the Lord hath made with you.“ Vid, 
Wolzogenius in loc, 


® x Cor. v. 21. + Heb, ix. 26. 


t By making atonement, under the Jewiſh law, is not meant 
removing the guilt, and conſequently the puniſhment of fin ; 
it refers only to ſome ritual obſervances appointed by divine 
wiſdom in that infant period of the world, for the purpoſe of 
removing ceremonial impurity, Thus Exod, xxix, 37, atone- 
ment 
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ſcribed in the Moſaic law; but Jeſus Chriſt hath ap- 
peared once, and offered himſelf, by ſubmitting to 
death for the purpoſe of bringing mankind to * 
ance 1 pardon. 


« JYho his own ſelf bare our fins in his own body on 
6 the tree. 


The epiſtle whence theſe words are cited, addreſſed 
to the Jews who were ſtrangers in Pontus, Galatia, 
| Cappadocia, 

= — —LũD 
ment 1s directed to be made ſeven days for the altar. Levit. 
xiv. 53, it is commanded that atonement be made for the 
houſe in which the leproſy had been. Levit. xvi, 16. The 


blood of a goat was to be ſprinkled upon the merey-Gat v8 
make atonement for the holy place. - 


* x Peter ii. 24. This paſſage is confidently brought for- 
ward, without a fingle attempt to invalidate any different 
explanations, as a proof of the atonement, in a late curious 
publication, with a very curious title, Scriptural Rewiſion of 
Socinian Arguments, by the Rev. F. Randolph, M. A. Should 
this writer deign to read theſe pages which I have preſumed 
to offer to the public, I truſt he will be candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that the ſermons by the late Cabel Evans, (which 
he now repreſents as © well deſerving a peruſal”) are a very 
inſufficient reply to the arguments brought forward by Dr. 
Prieſtley againſt the atonement. I forbear to enter largely 
into the merits of Mr, Randolph's production, yet I mult 

take 
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Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bithynia, was written by the 
apoſtle Peter, to whom was committed © the goſpel 
of the circumciſion.” From theſe circumſtances we 
may expect to find frequent references to the Jewiſh 
ſyſtem. In this paſſage the writer evidently refers to 
the ſcape-goat, who was ſaid to bear away the fins of 


the 
— ˙ . 7˙＋—.—. ̃ 7—＋r— —＋— —. —— 
take leave to ſay, that probably no very erroneous idea would 
be given of it, if that language was applied to it which Moſes 
uſed concerning the Chaos, it was without form and void, 
& and darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. But I would 
not willingly be accuſed of affronting the aveakneſs of re- 
« ligious error.” A full and juſt account of this work, it is 
expected, will be preſented ſoon to the world, by a gentleman, 
eminently well qualified to appreciate its value. Mr. 
Randolph muſt allow me to take notice of the very raſh man- 
ner in which he has attacked my much-valued friend the Welch 
Freeholder, a diſciplined controverſialiſt, who, with his rare 
powers of underſtanding, and his happy talent for ridicule, is 

not to be provoked with impunity. 

Quo moriture ruis? Majoraque viribus audes ? 
Fallit te incautum pietas. 

The Reviſer of Socinian Arguments appears much offended 
with the Welch Freeholder, for repreſenting ſome modern be- 
lievers, as adwocates for abſurd creeds, as degrading the Deity, 


and charging the oracles of God with their own abſurd conceits. 


If ſuch imputations as theſe were made upon perſons who, 
after fair examination, profeſs to believe what their intereſt 
would tempt them to deny, then the Welſh Freeholder, per- 

hve 
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the people into the wilderneſs. This alluſion the Jews, 


to whom he wrote, would immediately perceive. Being 


convinced, from the declarations of their prophets, that 


the ſcape-goat was unable to remove their guilt, and 
well knowing, in conformity with the general practice 
of their country to repreſent moral ideas by ſymbols, 


that the flight of the ſcape-goat into the wilderneſs was 


only a ſymbolical repreſentation of their duty to ſeparate 
themſelves from their vices, as well as to confeſs them, 
they could be in no danger of ſuppoſing the Apoſtle in- 
tended to inform them, that their ſins and the guilt of 
them were all transferred to Chriſt. We are not juſti- 
fied therefore in ſuppoſing that this paſſage means more, 
than that the death and ſufferings of Chriſt were part 

of 
—_C'—_rzzZZXTNMA_——_TTTTHRTHEM 
haps with ſome juſtice, might have been convicted of offend- 
ing againſt * humility and decency ;”* but if theſe reflexions 
were deſigned for an order of men, who, by frequent ſubſcrip- 
tion and flattering hopes of preferment, are trained from early 


life to the profeſſion of opinions which they are intereſted to 
maintain, then I ſee not how this inſtructive writer is charge- 


able with changing rational enquiry into the inſolence of 
„ jnvective, and degrading the authority of talents into the 
« illiberality of prejudice and paſſion.” I would beg leave to 


recommend this enquiry to the Reviſer, whether it be conſiſtent 


with “ humility and decency,” to caft theſe cenſures upon 


the Welch Freeholder, in a book, in which one of the moſt 
juſtly revered characters of the age is wantonly charged with 
diſingenuouſneſs, with quibbling, and evaſion, 


. ab 3 


of a ſcheme, by which motives ſufficiently powerful 
were ſupplied to bear away our ſins, and induce us to 


engage in the practice of univerſal holineſs. 


« Chriſt hath once ſalſered for ſins, the juſt for the 


&« unjuſt,” * 


The juſt and holy Jeſus paſſed through a ſcene of 
painful perſecution, and at length endured a lingering 
and ignominious death, for the ſake of compleating a 
ſyſtem of influential motives, by which ſinners were to 
be reſtored to virtue and the favour of God. 


— 


c And ſent his Son to be a propitiation for our fins,” + 


Theſe are the principal detached paſſages of ſcripture 
urged by Dr. Evans in defence of the doctrine of 
atonement. Although it has now been ſeen that this 
unaccountable notion cannot be deduced from them, 
yet I have no doubt that they conſtantly ſuggeſted it to 


his mind, owing to his practice of appealing to his 


feelings, (which would always correſpond with his early 
prejudices) rather than conſulting his judgment, and of 
attending to what he calls the natural impreſſion made by 
theſe texts, rather than ſubjecting them to a critical. 


examination. . 
Before 


* 7 Peter ii. 18. + See above, p. 37. 


Lo 


Before I conclude this chapter, I ſhall take notice of 
an attack made by our author upon Dr. Prieſtley, for 
aſſerting, that “admitting the popular doctrine of 
« the atonement, the whole of the Old Teſtament is, 
« throughout, a moſt unaccountable book, and the re- 
« ligion it exhibits is defective in the moſt eſſential 
ce article. Alſo the Jews in our Saviour's time had 
« certainly no idea of this doctrine. If they had they 
« would have expected a ſuffering, and not a trium- 
% phant Meſſiah.” 


In reply to this, our author ſays, «© May not the 
tc doctrine of the atonement be very true, an eſſential 
ce article of Chriſtianity, though it ſhould not appear to 
have been. taught in the Old Teſtament ſo clearly as 
« it is in the New; nay, even though it ſhould not 
« appear to have been taught there at all?” 


A doctrine, it is granted may be true and important, 
and yet may not appear to have been taught in the Old 
* Teſtament; becauſe the Moſaic diſpenſation was not 
intended to give mankind information ſo perfect as 
they ſhould afterwards receive. The Deity was pleaſed 
that our ſpecies ſhould not at once arrive to that per- 


fection 


1 Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, vol, i. P. 158. 
+ P. 91. 
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fection for which it was deſigned; and to this ſeaſon 
of its infancy the ſyſtem of Moſes was well adapted. 
But though the information was imperfect, it was not 
untrue; though it did not teach the truth in its full 
extent, it taught nothing contradictory to it; for if this 
were the caſe the character of the God of truth muſt be 


impeached. It could not therefore have been taught 


that penitence and reformation ſnould be the means of 
recommending mankind to God, if in reality they were 


to be accepted by Deity on account of the merit of 


another being, inſtead of their own good diſpoſitions 
and conduct. If then the doctrine of the atonement 
be true, and the only ground of acceptance with God, 
the Old Teſtament, which taught that penitence and 
reformation were the grounds of acceptance, muſt have 
been © an unaccountable book, the religion it exhibited 
« would have been defective in the moſt eſſential 
ce article,” and it would have held forth deluſive hopes 
to mankind, 7 


Dr. Evaxs attempts to retort the difficulty upon 


Dr. Prieſtley, by ſuppoſing, that if the Old Teſtament 


be liable to any imputations for concealing the doctrine 
of the atonement, a ſimilar charge muſt be brought 
againſt it for not revealing the doctrine of the reſur- 
rection. But it may be replied, if the reſurrection was 
not taught in the Old Teſtament, in this caſe its infor- 
mation 


„ 


mation would have been only imperfect, whereas in the 
other caſe its inſtructions would have been falſe, inaſ- 
much as it would have given men improper notions of 
the means of gaining the favour of God. The divine 
conduct in the former would have been that of a wiſe 
parent, who ſuited his inſtructions to the years and capa- 
cities of his children; whereas in the latter it would 
have been ſimilar to that of a wicked parent, who took 
delight in impoſing on his offspring. The caſes there- 
fore are not ſimilar, and we cannot argue from one to 
the other. Conſequently the aſſertion of Dr. Prieſtley 
is as yet unſhaken, that, upon the ſuppoſition that the 
atonement is true, and not revealed in the Old Teſta- 
ment, the Old Teſtament is a moſt unaccountable book. 


Farther; Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, that © the Jews in our 
« Saviour's time had no idea of the doctrine.” Upon 
which our author aſks, © May it not be very clearly 
ce taught in the Old Teſtament, notwithſtanding the 
« Jews in general in'our Saviour's time did not under- 
« ſtand it?” It is true the doctrine may have been 
clearly revealed, though the Jews in general did not 


underſtand it. But this is not the queſtion. The 


proper queſtion is, Could the doctrine be taught clearly 
in the Old Teſtament, though the Jews in our Saviour's 


time had no idea of it © I heſitate not to reply, that this 
ignorance would be highly improbable. For if there 
were 
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were among the Jews, at this time, perſons who were 
actually intereſted in the divine favour, they muſt, upon 
the Calviniſtic ſcheme, have had ſome notions of the 
way of falvation. But that there were ſuch perſons is 
evident from various paſlages in the New Teſtament. 
The writer to the Hebrews* informs us of ſeveral 
who, ſome time before the coming of Chriſt, © obtained 
“ a good report through faith.” We are told that 
Simeon © was a juſt and devout man, waiting for the 
ce conſolation of Iſrael,” And we are informed, that 


| © there were dwelling at Jeruſalem, Jews devout men 


c out of every nation under heaven,” We cannot 
therefore, upon the preſumption of the truth of the 
atonement, and the importance of a belief in it, main- 
tain that the Jews at the time of Chriſt had no idea of 
it. Now if there were perſons who believed the doc- 
trine, they muſt have received it originally either from 
their ſcriptures, or in ſome preternatural manner; if 
from their ſcriptures, then it appears they were ac- 
quainted with the paſſages in which it was taught; and 
if in a preternatural manner, then they would have 
found no greater difficulty in underſtanding thoſe 
paſſages of the prophets, in which it is ſaid to be con- 


| tained, than perſons of ſimilar opinions in the preſent 
day. I repeat it then, that it is highly improbable, if 


the 


* Heb, xi. 39. + Luke ii. 25. Acts ii. 5. 


s as 


the doctrine of the atonement be true, that the Jews 
ſhould be ignorant of it, and conſequently of the cha- 


racter of Chriſt as © a ſuffering and not a triumphant 
« Meſſiah.” 


Our author however maintains, that whatever ſenti- 
ments the Jews themſelves might have entertained 
upon the ſubject, the doArine & was ſet before them 
« clearly in the writings of many of their prophets, and 
ce held up daily to their view in thoſe various facrifices 
« which made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure in their ap- 
« pointed ritual of worſhip.” * 


In proof of this he informs us, that © the prophet 

« Iſaiah deſcribes + Chriſt as deſpiſed and rejected of 
« men, a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with griefs; 
« ſtricken, ſmitten of God, and afflicted; he repreſents 
« him as a lamb brought to the ſlaughter, and as a 
« ſheep dumb before his ſhearers not opening his 
« mouth ; he ſpeaks of him as cut off from the land 
« of the living, ſtricken for the tranſgreſſion of his peo- 
« ple, bearing their iniquities, pouring out his ſoul unto 
« death, making it an offering for ſin, being numbered 
« with tranſgreſſors, bearing their ſins, and making in- 
« terceſſion for them. Does not Daniel ſpeak of him 
; cc as 
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* P. 94. + Chap. li, 
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tc as cut off, but not for himſelf, finiſhing tranſgreſſion, 
« making an end of fin, and bringing in everlaſting 
« righteouſneſs?” The Doctor adds, «© What can be 
ce more evident than that the Old Teſtament ſcriptures 
c we have juſt recited, predict not only a ſuffering, but 


* 


&« an atoning Saviour 4 * | 


That they predict a ſuffering Saviour, no one will 
deny; but that they give any reaſon to expect an atoning 
Saviour, it requires more than common ingenuity to 
diſcover, even in our common very erroneous tranſla- 
tion of the chapter. © He was ſtricken for the tranſ- 
« greſſions of his people,” inaſmuch as he ſuffered to 
deliver mankind from the evil influence and the conſe- 
ſequences of fin. He made © an offering for fin,” as 
he willingly ſurrendered himſelf on our account, with 
the moſt meritorious cheerfulneſs, to the death of the 
croſs. What we are to underſtand by his © being 
e numbered with tranſgreſſors, we are informed by 
the Evangeliſt Mark; “and with him they crucify 
« two thieves, and the ſcripture was fulfilled, which 
« ſaith, and he was numbered with the tranſgreſſors. + 
When he is repreſented as “ bearing the ſins” of 
men, nothing more can be meant than his removing 
them by means of his religion; this we learn from the 

Evangeliſt 


———= 


® P.95. + Mark xy, 28. 
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Evangeliſt Matthew. When Chrift healed the ſick, 
the hiſtorian informs us this was done, © that it might 


« be fulfilled which was ſpoken by Eſaias the prophet, 


« ſaying, Himſelf took our infirmities, and bare our 
« fickneſſes.”* Surely he did not heal the diſeaſes of 
- men, by transferring the diſeaſes to himſelf, but by em- 
ploying thoſe means with which God was pleaſed to 
endow him for the purpoſe of removing them. By 
his © making interceſſion for the tranſgreſſors, we 
may underſtand, the many ardent ſupplications he 
poured out at the footſtool of his God and Father, in 
behalf of ſinners; and it is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
ſince the Prophet is here very minute in mentioning 


the ſeveral circumſtances which ſhould attend the laſt 


ſufferings of Chriſt, that a reference is made to that 
memorable prayer which he uttered on the croſs, with 
his dying breath, © Father, forgive them, for they 
« know not what they do! | 


The prophecy of Daniel alſo teaches no ſuch notion 
as that of an atonement. ' The religion of the Meſſiah 
is faid © to finiſh,” or rather © to refrain tranſgreſ- 
© ſion,“ as it was deſigned to weaken its influence 
« to make an end of ſin,” as it was calculated at length 
to extirpate moral evil from the world “ to bring in 
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« everlaſting righteouſneſs,” as it would introduce 
thoſe principles of virtue, which at length would prevail 
univerſally, and change theſe ſcenes of vice into the 
happy abodes of paradifaical purity, That © the 
& Meſſiah ſhould be cut off, but not for himſelf,” 
ſeems only to intend that he ſhould ſuffer, not on 
account of his own tranſgreſſions, but on account of 
the ſins of thoſe, whoſe intereſts he ſhould undertake 
to ſerve. 5 | 


Thus I have endeavoured to prove that the prophets 
do not teach the doctrine of the atonement. That it 
was not held up to the view of the Jews by the ſacri- 
fices appointed in their ritual, muſt be reſerved for a 
ſeparate chapter. | 
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On the Argument in favour of the Atonement de- 
rived from the hiſtory of Chriſt's ſufferings. 


HROUGH the whole ſcene of the Saviour's 
- ſufferings, (faith our author*) we behold no- 
„ thing but what is inexpreſſibly awful, and which 
“.“ ſerves almoſt irreſiſtibly to impreſs us with an idea of 
« the immenſity, if I may fo ſpeak, of his ſufferings. 
2 in the garden, My ſoul is ex- 
« ceeding ſorrewful even unto death; ſee him fore 
« amazed and very heavy; view him in his agony, 
&« blood preſſing through his pores upon the ground, 
« whilſt he earneſtly prays, Father, fave me from this 
« hour! Though at the ſame time he acknowledges 
&« that for this cauſe he came to this hour. Now he 
© utters theſe importunate expreſſions : © If it be poſſi- 
ble let this cup paſs from me; and then, when he 
e had ſcarcely uttered them, he-recalls them, ſaying, 
« ©'The cup which my Father giveth me to drink, ſhall 
H'2 « not 
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« T not drink it?* And when expiring on the croſs we 
« hear the moſt myſterious complaint of all, My 
« God! my God! why haſt thou forſaken me?” 


The agony of mind which our Lord endured in the 
garden, on the night previous to his crucifixion, has 
given occaſion to the charge of puſillanimity from the 
unbeliever, and has furniſhed an argument for the ad- 
vocates of the atonement ; but I apprehend, on an 
accurate examinatio of the ſubject, no juſt reaſon will 
be found for charging Jeſus with timidity, or for ſup- 
4 poſing that his diſtreſs proceeded from ſupernatural 
9 : _ cauſes, : | | 


| When, on account of this diſtreſs, it is ſaid that 
| Socrates, or any one other martyr, diſcovered leſs timi- 
bY” dity than Jeſus at the approach of death, it deſerves to 


225 be conſidered, that it has been cuſtomary with thoſe 
| who have recorded the hiſtories of great characters, to 
| 


throw a veil over any little weakneſſes they diſcovered 
when in the ſociety of their neareſt friends. This is not 
the caſe with the biographers of Chriſt. They exhibit, 
| | with equal ſimplicity, the darkeſt ſcenes of his humilia- 
tion, and the brighteſt proofs of his divine commiſſion. 
They relate the tranſactions in the garden of Geth- 
ſemane, when his ſoul was exceeding ſorrowful, with 
the ſame artleſs fidelity, with which they record his 
miraculous 


| 
| 
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miraculous exertions on the lake of Genneſareth, when 
the winds and the waves obeyed him. 


Beſides, true courage does not conſiſt in diveſting 
ourſelves of our natural deſire to avoid ſuffering, but in 
ſtanding firm and unſhaken when duty calls upon us 
to engage. Some probably might have applauded the 
heroiſm of Jeſus, if he had conducted himſelf in a fimi- 
lar manner with his diſciple Peter, who avowed himſelf 
ready to follow his maſter to priſon and to death. But 
let us obſerve the difference in the behaviour of them 
both in the hour of conflict. The diſciple with oaths 
denied his knowledge of Jeſus; the maſter with com- 
poſure reſigned himſelf to his enemies. Perhaps it 
may be found rather generally the caſe, that the perſon 
who, on the approach of ſuffering, is ſolicitous to try 
the ſtrength of his principles, by endeavouring to anti- 
cipate what he ſhall ſoon be called to endure, will be 
more likely to conduct himſelf with becoming fortitude, 
than the perſon who relies for ſupport in the hour of 
trial upon the continuance of that enthuſiaſtic ardour he 
at preſent feels. In the hiſtories of the Chriſtian 
martyrs many inſtances occur, in which the man who 
had viewed his danger at a diſtance with every appear- 
ance of heroiſm, has given at the time of ſuffering 
evident proofs of weakneſs; whilſt he who at firſt 
ſeemed to diſtruſt his ſtrength, and whoſe ſenſibility as 

3 it 


=. 


it were ſhrunk from the conflict, has conducted himſelf 
at laſt with firmneſs and intrepidity. Theſe remarks 
appear to me to prove, that the imputation of cowardice 
cannot with juſtice be fixed upon the character of Chriſt. 


To account for the agony of mind he diſcovered, 
without having recourſe to any myſterious cauſes, it 
ſhould be remembered that his mind was poſſeſſed of 
uncommon ſenſchility. Proofs of this appeared when 
he wept at the tomb of Lazarus, and over the city of 
Jeruſalem, whoſe inhabitants were ſoon to deſtroy him. 
This ſenſibility might be in a great meaſure conſtitu- 
tional, but principally derived from his fatigues and 
faſtings, from the ſorrows with which he was ac- 
quainted, and the griefs with which he was oppreſſed. 
To eſtimate the degree of ſortitude under affliction, 
we are to conſider the ſenſibility of the ſufferer as well 
as the magnitude of the ſuffering; for ſome perſons, 
merely from a happy mechaniſm of conſtitution, are 
able to ſuſtain unmoved, what would urge others to the 
very borders of diſtraction. True heroiſm in ſuch 
characters as theſe diſcovers itſelf, when their good 
principles, ſuch as a wiſh to ſerve the cauſe of truth, to 
promote the welfare of mankind, or to ſubmit patiently 


to the will of heaven, overcome the influence of their - 


ſenſibility, and enable them to paſs with honour 
through the ſcenes which they ſo much dreaded. 


Quantò 
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Quantò crux magis doluerit, tanto præſtantior eff patientia. 
Such was the heroiſm of Chriſt. The black and threa- 
tening proſpect at firſt appalled his heart; he was ſor- 
rowful and very heavy; © Father,” ſaid he, © if it be 
« poſſible, let this cup paſs from me!” He retracted 
however the petition; © nevertheleſs, not my will, but 
« thine be ner?” 


That we may form a juſt eſtimate of our Saviour's | 
fortitude on this trying occaſion, it ought principally to 
be conſidered, that the perfect fore-#nowledge commu- 


nicated to him of every part of his approaching ſuffer- 


ings diſtinguiſhed him from all other martyrs. It is 


commonly the caſe with martyrs, that they may to the 
very laſt indulge ſome hope that their perſecutors will 


relent; or that ſome means or other may be afforded to 
eſcape the impending ſtorm. They have alſo but one 
general indiſtinct idea of what they have to encounter. 
This was not the caſe with Jeſus. He was apprized of 


the event, and knew that to eſcape it was impoſſible. 


He had a diſtin foretaſte of every drop of the bitter 
cup; his imagination ran over every ſtep of the melan- 
choly ſcene, He foreſaw the treachery of one of thoſe 
twelve perſons whom he had choſen to be his attendants, 
the unfaithfulneſs of one of thoſe diſciples who were 
then with him, and whom he had indulged with marks 
of peculiar friendſhip. The ſociety of friends in the 

crifis 
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criſis of danger is of ſovereign efficacy to the ſinking 
heart; but he foreknew that all his diſciples would de- 


ſert and abandon him to his enemies; that he ſhould 
be ſeized by a lawleſs crowd; that he ſhould be in- 
ſulted by his judges, and mocked and ſcourged by his 
perſecutors; and that to conclude the tragical ſcene, he 
ſhould be ſuſpended on a croſs, between two thieves, 
to terminate his exiſtence in the moſt excruciating 
agonies. When all theſe circumſtances are conſidered, 
I apprehend it will appear, that our author was not 
juſtified in concluding, from the diſtreſs of Chriſt in the 
garden, that he felt any pains, but ſuch as are to be 


explained upon natural principles. We ſhall alſo per- 


ceive the raſhneſs of Calvin, if his notion of Chriſt's 
ſuffering were not true, in charging him with a cowardly 
and effeminate mind, puſillo et muliebri animo. 


Our author terms the language of Chriſt when on 
the croſs, My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me? 
« a myſterious complaint,” With what juſtice it is 
called myſterious it is not eaſy to perceive; for in the 
Hebrew way of ſpeaking, as Dr. Whitby obſerves, 
God is faid to leave or forſake any perſon, when he 
ſuffers him to fall into great calamity, and lie under 
great miſery, and does not help him out of them, 
Ifaiah xlix. 14. Zion faid, the Lord hath forſaken 
me, and my Lord hath forgotten me.” But I am 


more 
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more diſpoſed to agreed with Biſhop Pearce, that 
« theſe words moſt probably were not uttered by way 
« of complaint, but by way of pointing out the 22d 
« Pfalm, which begins with theſe words, as prophetical 
ce of Jeſus the ſpeaker.” With this interpretation of 
our Saviour's exclamation, which Dr. E. very well 
knew, with what propriety could he cenſure it as an 
« unqualified afſertion®”” in Dr. Prieſtley, that “ Jeſus 
« Chriſt went through the ſcene of his trial and cruci- 
« fixion without the leaſt appearance of any thing like 
© agony of mind?“ From this concluding part of his 
life, not a ſingle inſtance can be given, in which he be- 
trayed the leaſt defect of patience, fortitude, or confi- 
dence in God. 
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C H 4 . IV. 


On the argument in favour of the Atonement from 
the ſacrifices praftiſed by Heathens and Jews. 


* HAT dodrine” (faith our author#*) & more 
bs ancient than that of ſacrifices? And what 
ce doctrine has been more univerſally prevalent? It muſt 
« have originated in a divine command.“ 


The doctrine of ſacrifices is allowed to have been of 
the moſt remote antiquity, and very generally, though 
not univerſally praQtiſed in the world. Of theſe facts 
we have the moſt ſatisfactory evidence. But to ſay in 
this peremptory manner, that the practice mu/? have 


been of divine origin, is to be wiſe above what is written 


either in ſacred or profane hiſtory, and to aſſert what is 
not very honourable to the divine character. Surely 
it does not raiſe our ideas of the Supreme Being, to 
imagine he ſhould interpoſe in a preternatural manner, 
to direct mankind to murder their ſheep and bullocks, 


as the moſt effectual means of © ayrPEASING AN 


« ANGRY 


« P. 146. 
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« ANGRY DEITY.” Would it not become us, rather 


than maintain ſuch an hypotheſis, to confeſs our total 
ignorance of the cauſe of this prevalent cuſtom ? 


But I apprehend a very probable account may be 
given of the origin of ſacrifices, without having recourſe 
to the particular interference of Deity. Ancient hiſ- 
tories, both ſacred and profane, inform us, that it has 
been a practice of remote antiquity, and of univerſal 
prevalence in the Eaſtern world, when any perſon ap · 
proached a ſuperior to expreſs his obligations, or to ob- 
tain a favour, that he took with him ſome valuable part 
of his property as a preſent. The cuſtom is ſtill ob- 
ſerved in Eaſtern countries. In the infancy of the world, 
men having little knowledge beyond the plains or the 
mountains which gave them birth, would form ideas to 
us almoſt inconceivably contracted of the extent of the 
univerſe ; and if they entertained any notions of a Firſt 
Cauſe, they would ſcarcely think of him, as very far 
ſuperior in power and wiſdom to the moſt exalted of 
their fellow-creatures. It would be natural therefore, 
when they ſought any favour from him, or returned 
him thanks for what they had received, to approach 
him in a manner ſimilar to that in which they approached 
their earthly ſuperiors. They would probably bring 
bullocks out of their houſes, or he-goats out of their 
folds. What gave riſe to the burning of the animals 


preſented, 
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preſented to Deity, perhaps it may not be ſo eaſy to 
determine. Probably the true ſource may have been 
that mentioned by a very ingenious writer.“ © It 
<« being obſerved that many things were conſumed by 
<« the heat of the ſun, which was conſidered as the great 
ce agent of the Deity in the whole ſyſtem of nature, and 
<« that other things were burnt up by lightning, which 
ce they imagined to be the iminediate act of God, men 
ce might naturally enough conceive, that the deſtruction 
« of things by fire was the manner in which God took - 
ce them; and hence might ariſe the cuſtom of ſolemnly 
ce burning whatever they meant to give to God. They 
« would be confirmed in this opinion and practice by 
cc obſerving that the ſmoke of things conſumed by fire 
went upwards, where God was ſuppoſed to reſide, 
c and that after burning, very little, and in ſome caſes, 
<« nothing ſenſible was left behind. This, I may add, 
ſeems to be the only poſſible method, according to their 
ideas, in which the victim could be properly offered to 
Deity. Had it not been ſlain, but devoted to God, 
and ſuffered ſtill to remain among their flocks and 
herds, it would have been only nominally his property. 
Had it been driven abroad, either into the woods, or 
the defart, ſome ſtranger might have ſeized it as his 
own. Had it been merely ſlain, it would not only 
| ſoon 
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ſoon have become offenſive, but have been food to 
birds and beaſts of prey. The only method, therefore, 
by which it could be offered without theſe inconveni- 


ences, would be to conſume it with fire, and cauſe it 


to ariſe in ſmoke to the reſidence of their Deity. That 
men early entertained the notion, that the odour of the 
victims would be acceptable to God, is evident from 
the account of Noah's burnt-offerings after coming 
out of the ark; “ the Lord ſmelled a ſweet favour,””* 
The ſame idea is conveyed in the Old "Teſtament in 
numberleſs paſſages. And in alluſion to it Paul ſays, 
« we are unto God a ſweet ſavour;”+ and © Chriſt 


“ hath given himſelf for us an offering and a ſacrifice _ 


« to God of a ſweet-ſmelling ſavour.”f The fame 
notion which ſeems to have given birth to the practice 
of burning the ſacrifices, is to be ſeen among the Papiſts, 
when they burn incenſe, and ſtrive to cauſe its ſmoke to 
aſcend towards heaven. 


This ſurely is a more rational mode of ſolving the 
phœnomenon of ſacrifices, than to have recourſe to a 
divine interpoſition, which is the common reſort of 
ignorance, credulity, and ſuperſtition, and which ſhould 
never be admitted but where the evidence is irreſiſtible, 
and where ſome very valuable object is to be ſecured. 

Sacrifices, 
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Sacrifices, being generally employed in the world, 
gained an introduction into the Moſaic law. The Jewiſh 
diſpenſation was in many reſpects an imperfe& inſtitu- 
tion, containing merely the elements* of moral inſtruc- 
tion, and was moſt probably deſigned principally to keep 
alive in the world the knowledge of the divine unity; 
if ſo, it might not have coincided with the intentions of 
this diſpenſation, to aboliſh the uſe of ſacrifices, ſo uni- 
verſally practiſed by ſurrounding nations, but to regu- 
late the practice of them, ſo as to diſcountenance thoſe 
which were really cruel and injurious to ſociety, and to 
retain thoſe only, which, in that ſtate of the world, 
might be employed to teſtify the ſincerity and other 

good diſpoſitions of the offerer. 


Dr. Evans not only ſuppoſes facrifices among the 
heathens and Jews © to have originated in a divine 
“ command,” but alſo © that command to have been 
« given in reference to the mode which infinite wiſdom 
ce had ordained for the expiation of ſin by the facrifice 
ce of Chriſt.”+ If ſacrifices had been inſtituted origi- 
nally by divine command, and this command had been 
given in reference to the facrifice of Chriſt, ſhould we 

2 e not 
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not have reaſon to believe, that mankind would have 
been made acquainted with this reference, and that 
ſome traces of it would have been diſcovered in ancient 
hiſtories either ſacred or profane? And would it not 
have been eſpecially natural to expect, that the reaſon, 
and efficacy, and end of ſacrifices would have been 
pointed out with accuracy by Moſes in his law? Yet 
no intimation of this nature is given by a ſingle paſſage 
in any antient writer either Heathen or Jewiſh. Nei- 
ther Pagans, or Hebrews, ſeem to have employed their 
facrifices with a view to the great ſacrifice, to which, 
according to modern divines, all antient facrifices had 
a reference ; nor is there a ſingle inſtance in which 
the prophets have accuſed the Jews, whom they in- 
ſtructed, with forgetfulneſs on this important ſubject. 
May we not therefore fairly conclude that ſuch an idea 
© was never entertained? And may we not rationally 
believe, that the notion that ſacrifices were inſtituted to 
typify the death of Chriſt, derived its exiſtence from a 
miſinterpretation of the New Teſtament writers; who, 
being Jews, would uſe a language concerning the death 
and ſufferings of Chriſt, in a conſiderable degree tinc- 


tured with thoſe 1 with which they had been 
converſant. 


ra 
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CHAP. v. 


On the Argument in Defence of the Aionemen: 
from the Dignity of Chriſt's perſon. "1. 


4 II is this doctrine alone” (viz. that of the atone- 
ment, ſays Dr. E.*) „ which enables us fairly to 
cc account for ſo much being ſaid in the Scriptures upon 
t the ſubject of the dignity, the original, eternal, un- 
cc changeable, divine dignity of the Redeemer's perſon. 
cc Blot out the doctrine of the atonement, and what oc- 
c caſion have we for a REDEEMING GOD?“ If this 
dignity be actually aſcribed to Chriſt in the Scriptures, 
I cannot ſee how it follows that the doctrine of the 
_ atonement muſt be true. It may be allowed to be 
| poſſible, that Chriſt ſhould have been a great, ſuperan- 
gelic, pre-exiſtent Being, who became a man, and who | 
died on the croſs on account of the human race, with- 
out acknowledging that he died as an atoning facrifice, 
to appeaſe the wrath of heaven, The latter is by no 
means a neceſſary conſequence of the former. It is as 
unreaſonable 


P. 17. 
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unreaſonable to maintain that Chriſt made an atonement 
for ſin, becauſe he was God, as it would be to affirm 
that he roſe from the dead, becauſe he actually died. 
That Chriſt died is implied in the aſſertion that he 
roſe from the dead, and the deity of Chriſt is implied 
in the Calviniſtic notion of the atonement; but each of 
theſe reſpective ideas muſt be eſtabliſhed by its own 
proper, independent evidence. Dr. E. alſo declares * 
that © the deity of Chriſt, and the atonement of Chriſt, 
« muſt ſtand or fall together.” The atonement, ac- 
cording to the Calviniſtic idea of its being an infinite 
ſatisfaction to divine juſtice, muſt fall, if the doctrine of - 
the deity of Chriſt be removed; but this will not be k 
the caſe with the deity of Chriſt, if the doctrine of 
atonement be removed. Therefore, though it be 
granted that our author has actually eſtabliſhed the 
truth of Chriſt's deity, he has only eſtabliſhed a pro- 
poſition previouſly neceſſary to the proper proof of the 
atonement, but it does not follow that he has proved 
the truth of the atonement itſelf, 


To diſprove, however, the divine dignity of Chriſt, 

a doctrine upon which the Calviniſtic notion of the 
atonement reſts, I ſhall attempt to ſhew, that Dr. E. 
has not brought ſufficient evidence to convince us that 
: I | Jeſus 

| 0 
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Jeſus Chriſt was repreſented, by himſelf or by his 
Apoſtles, as any thing more than a pure and benevo- 
lent being of the human race, authorized from God 
by preternatural powers to anſwer the purpoſe of his 
divine miſſion. | 


. 


8 E n I. 
On the Pre. exiſtence of Chriſt. 


THE following is the firſt paſſage adduced by our 
author in defence of Chriſt's pre- exiſtence; © Let this 
« mind be in you, which was alſo in Chrift Feſus; wha 
cc being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
te equal with God; but made himſelf of no reputation, and 
& tgok upon him the form of a ſervant, and was made in 
the likeneſs of men; and being found in faſhion as a 
« man, he humbled himſelf and became obedient unto 
te death, even the death of the croſs. Wherefore c.“ * 


It is rather unaccountable that Dr. Evans ſhould 
have quoted this paſſage from our very imperfect ver- 


ſion. Did he not know that the text has been much 


more 
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more correctly tranſlated? Or was he unwilling to 


| ſhake the ſteady faith of his congregation,* by inform- 


ing them that the words were capable of an interpre- 
tation leſs favourable to the pre-exiſtence or deity of 


_ Chriſt? 


The Apoſtle here is adviſing the Philippians to bro- 
therly affection, and, however diſtinguiſhed any of them 
might be by miraculous powers, to attend with con- 
deſcenſion to the welfare even of the meaneſt among 
their fellow men. He illuſtrates this diſpoſition and 
practice by the example of Chriſt: For the fame 
mind ought to be in you, which was alſo in Chriſt 
&« Jeſus, who being in the form of God, held not the 
« being like unto God a ſpoil, or prize; but emptied 
cc himſelf, taking the form of a ſervant, being in the 
“ likeneſs of common mortals. And appearing only 


cas an ordinary mortal, he humbled himſelf, and be- 


« came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
« croſs. Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, 
and of his great favour hath beſtowed upon him a 
“ name which is above every name, that to the name 
ce of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of things in heaven, 
« and things on earth, and things under the earth, 
| ' = «and 
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* Many Chriſtians are of the ſame ſentiments with Mon- 
taigne, that « ignorance is the ſofteſt pillow upon which a 


„ man can lay his head,” 
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« and that every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt 


is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.“ * 


Our author has given us a proof, equivalent to that of 
a formal confeſſion, that he could not imagine that the 


doctrine of Chriſt's equality to his Father was ſuggeſted 


by this paſſage; ſince we find it placed by the Doctor in 


a liſt of paſſages urged merely in defence of Chriſt's pre- 


exiſtence, Thus it appears that Dr. Evans was candid | 


enough virtually to acknowledge the inſufficiency of a 
text, which is commonly, though abſurdly, t urged in 


ſupport 


* This verſion is given by the excellent Mr. Lindſey, and 
ſeems to me perfectly conformable to the language and ſpirit 
of the original. See Second Addreſs to the Students of 


Oxford and Cambridge.” 


+ I fay © abſurdly urged,” becauſe the form of God muſt 
be ſomething different from God himſelf, and the word wogÞn, 
form, ſignifies ſomething which is an object of our ſenſes, and 
therefore cannot mean the divine eſſence, which is inviſible z 


becauſe (v. 9.) God is ſaid to have exalted him, that is, upon 


the Trinitarian ſcheme, to have exalted God ; and to have 
exalted him more highly than he was before, (vnrzgvwor) 
that is, to have raiſed the eternally perfect, and immutable 


God to a degree of glory and happineſs which he never pre- 
viouſly enjoyed. When will Trinitarians open their eyes to 


theſe abſurdities? When will they indignantly reject theſe 
paradoxes, by which their Chriſtian profeſſion is held forth 
to ridicule ? 
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ſupport of the Trinitarian hereſy, a text of which 
Calvin in his zeal declared not all the devils could de- 
prive him. © Mihi certè ne omnes quidem Diaboli 
« hunc locum extorqueant.“ 


That the form of God, here ſpoken of, refers to the 
miraculous powers, which Chriſt exerted during his 
miniſtry, and not to any ſuppoſed dignity previous to 
his birth, is evident from a variety of paſſages. The 
glory which Chriſt poſſeſſed the Evangeliſt John in- 
forms us he beheld, © the glory as of an only begotten 
of the Father.” Peter declares that he, and ſome 
of his brethren the Apoſtles, were eye- witneſſes of 
Chriſt's majeſty, when he received honour and glory 


from God by a voice from heaven, ſaying, © This is 


my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed.” 
Chriſt alſo ſpeaks of himſelf, as diſplaying ſo much of 
the divine power, in the mighty works which God was 
pleaſed to perform through him, that he could fay, 
« he who hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father.“ This 


kind of language is not applied peculiarly to Chriſt: 


Moſes, on account of the miracles he performed, is ſaid 
to have been a God unto Pharaoh; and even Simon 


Magus, on account of his wonderful impoſtures, which 


were deemed by the Samaritans miraculous exertions, 
was denominated the great power of God. Hence it 
appears, that in the plenitude of miraculous powers, 

13 which 


TT 


which the Father was pleaſed ſhould dwell in Chriſt, 
during the period of his miniſtry, conſiſted that © ray 


« of the Father's glory, and reſemblance of his perſon,” 


ſpoken of by the writer to the Hebrews, and that 
“image, that © form of God,” mentioned by the 
Apoſtle Paul. | 


The example of humility then held forth to theſe 
Philippian converts, who were too often diſpoſed to be 
vain of the miraculous powers God was pleaſed to be- 
ſtow upon them, was that of Chriſt Feſus, who being in 
the form of God, endowed with powers by which he was 
enabled to huſh the ſtorm, and calm the ocean, to heal 
the ſick, and raiſe the dead, held not the being like unto 


Cod a ſpoil or prize * did not vaunt himſelf in the 


miraculous energies he poſſeſſed, or ſeek to be permitted 
to 


8 ME 
o » 


— — 
— — 


* Ovy aeraypor nynoul To tivai ioz% Oxw, The phraſe ey 
m nne is not in any other place to be met with 
either in ſacred or profane authors. But a ſimilar phraſe, very 
explanatory of this, is referred to by Grotius, and quoted by 


Whitby from Heliodorus. A young man in the flower of 


« his age thruſts from him a woman like himſelf, xa: 8x; 


© HETWHY(aG, 50 EC(240v ye lx. To TgXYe , he does not look 


ce upon this as a great offer, a thing very deſirable.” Vid. 


Whitby in Loc. E ic Orw, to be like unto God. loa 


ſignifies reſemblance, not equality, as may be ſeen from a 
variety of paſſages, Job v. 14. x. 10; &c. &c. 
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to employ them for the ſake of commanding the reve- 
rence of mankind; but emptied himſelf, taking the form 
of a ſervant, being in the likeneſs of common mortals, 
readily conſented to lay afide the exerciſe of theſe divine 
powers at the pleaſure of him who gave them, and to 
wear the appearance of a ſervant or a ſlave, of one of 
the loweſt among mankind. And appearing only as an 
ordinary mortal he humbled himſelf, and became obedient 
to death, even the death of the croſs. His humility did 
not only conſiſt in appearing as one who came not to 
be miniſtered unto but to miniſter, notwithſtanding he 
was ſo highly diſtinguiſhed by God; but it extended 
farther; he cheerfully reſigned himſelf, weak and un- 
protected, to thoſe who came to apprehend him, not 
| praying to be permitted to work a miracle in his de- 
fence; and ſuffered without a murmur a painful and 
ignominious death, 


BY ot Wu A EI nr par eee ee : 
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N | The next paſſage produced by our author in proof 
1 of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt is the following: 
* Te 


* Avbewnos fignifies a man who is not diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of his ſpecies by any extraordinary powers. Thus, 
Judges xvi. 7, Sampſon ſays, if they bind me with ſeven 
<< green withs, then ſhall I be weak as another man,” ws tis 


3 Twy avbewnuy, 


a ano” — _— ——_ 3 _ 


( 2 3 


. bnow the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, 
* that ye thr ough his poverty might be rich. * 


Men who are zealous in the defence of any particu- 
lar ſyſtem of faith will fancy arguments in it's ſupport, 
in paſſages of ſcripture, by which no ſuch ideas would 
be ſuggeſted to an unprejudiced reader. This is re- 
markably evident in the uſe that has been made of this 
text by the advocates of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, 'The 
Apoſtle, in this chapter, is exhorting the Corinthians to 
compleat their contributions, towards the relief of the 
poor and perſecuted Chriſtians. He tells them they 
abounded, 7. e. were rich in every thing, in faith, in 
utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, and in 
love to the miniſters of Chriſt; and he exhorts them 
to abound in liberality alſo. For ye know the kind- 
« neſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that though he was 
« rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, that ye 
<« through his poverty might be rich.” His meaning 
ſeems to be this; © Ye are rich in faith, in utterance, 
jn knowledge, and in the many miraculous gifts con- 
c ferred upon you; be not above attending to a virtue, 
« the exerciſe of which, though not ſo ſplendid as that 
« of your divine powers, is an important part of your 

« Chriſtian 
— — 


* 2 Cor. viii. 9. 2 + Ver. 7. | 
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« Chriſtian duty. Remember that Jeſus Chriſt was 
cc alſo rich in thoſe miraculous energies communicated 
« to him, in faith, in utterance, and in knowledge, yea 
« much richer than ye are; yet for your ſakes he 
« willingly condeſcended to lead a life of poverty, that 


he might compleat the benevolent ſcheme which he 
6“ had undertaken.” 


This is ſo clearly the deſign of the Apoſtle, that 
were the advocates of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence more at- 
tentive to the context, they could. never ſurely urge 


this text in favour of the doctrine they undertake to 
defend. | 


&« Feſus ſaith unto them, Verily, verily, T ſay unto you, 
« before Abraham was, I am. * 


This, ſays Dr. E. is “ an aſſertion which could be 
« underſtood in no other ſenſe than as referring to an 
« actual, poſitive pre-exiſtence.” Upon this remark I 
would obſerve, that this paſſage occurs in a converſa- 
tion which our Lord held with ſome cavilling Jews. 
He told them, © if a man keep my ſaying he ſhall not 
« taſte of death.” To which they replied, “Art 
c thou greater than our father Abraham, who is dead? 


c and 


— — T—c— 


* John vili. 58. 
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« and the prophets are dead; whom makeſt thou 

ce thyſelf?” In conſequence of which he tells them, 

« Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day, he ſaw it, and was 
<« glad.” © Thou art not fifty years old,” faid the 
Jews, © and haſt thou ſeen Abraham?” He anſwered, 
ce Verily, verily, I fay unto you, before Abraham was, 
« I am.” Then took they up ſtones to caſt at him. 
They ſeem to profeſs a great reverence for their father 
Abraham ; he therefore ſhews them the great difference 
between Abraham's conduct and theirs. Abraham 
rejoiced when favoured with only a far diſtant view of 
the Meſſiah's coming; but they treated him with oppo- 
ſition and calumny. Deſignedly miſtaking® his mean 
ing, they miſinterpret his language, as though he had pre- 
tended to a perſonal acquaintance with Abraham. He 
however contents himſelf with replying, “before Abra- 
« ham was, I am,” i. e. I am the Meſſiah, agreeable + 
to a Jewiſh ſaying, that the law and the Meſſiah were 
long before the foundation of the world. . This avowal 
of his Meſſiahſhip, though oblique, was too plain for 


them 


* In the courſe of this converſation, they had previouſly 
done the ſame, for which our Lord reproves them v. 43, ſay- 


ing, Why do ye not underſtand my r becauſe ye 
** cannot liſten to my doctrine,” 


+ See v. 12, TY and 28. 


L is | 


them to miſunderſtand; exaſperated at his pretenſions 
to the character of the long- expected Meſſiah, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, when he made theſe claims, they 
took up ſtones to ſtone him. 


The expreſſion before Abraham was, J am, is ſimilar 
to another of the ſame Evangeliſt,* the Lamb flain 
from the foundation of the world, Dr. E. obſerves this 
latter paſſage occurs © in a viſionary repreſentation.” 
But he ſhould have ſhewn us, why this form of ex- 
preſſion is leſs admiſſible into a converſation, than into 

the deſcription of a viſion. The ſame mode of ſpeak- 
ing, however, is adopted on many other occaſions. God 
is faid + to have © faved us according to his own pur- 
« poſe and grace, which was given us in Chriſt before 
e the world began.” 


The following remark of a very ſenſible writer is 
worthy of attention, Did we not daily experience 
« the power of prejudice to darken our underſtandings, 
<« and hinder us from ſeeing the moſt palpable contra- 
« dictions, one might be ſurprized that any could ever 
« ſuppoſe our Lord to be ſo very open and familiar with 
<« theſe Phariſees, his moſt bitter adverſaries, as to tell 

: | « them 
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Rev. xiii. 8, + 2 Tim. i. 9. 
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« them ſuch a worderful ſecret concerning himſelf, 
<« that he was the I am, Fehovah, the eternal God, as 
« ſome conſtrue his words; or, according to others, 


« that he had exiſted with God from the beginning, 


< before the world was, at the ſame time that ſo far 


from being explicit upon the ſubject, he kept his diſ- 
<« ciples quite in the dark about a thing ſo PO 
«© and extraordinary.“ * 


« That, and if ye + ſhall ſee the Son of Man * 


cet where he was before.” F 


Our author obſerves, that this is © a paſſage con- 
ce cerning the pre-exiſtence of our Saviour, which one 
ce would think it impoſſible to pervert or miſapply.“ 
Had Dr. E. been ſenſible of the inſuperable difficulties 
to which his interpretation is ſubject, ſurely he would 
not have expreſſed himſelf with ſo much confidence. 


Jeſus had croſſed the Lake of Geneſareth from 
Capernaum, and fed multitudes in a miraculous man- 
ner with a few loaves and fiſhes. The miracle had 
ſuch an effect upon the minds of the people, that they 

were 


* See Commentaries and Eſſays, p. 4, 11. 


+ John vi. 62. 1 P. 35. 


1 


were diſpoſed to take him by force and make him a king. 
Eſcaping however from them, he returned to Caper- 
naum, whither they followed him. Knowing their 
intereſted views, he exhorts them, . Labour not for the 
meat which periſheth, but for the meat which en- 
« dureth unto everlaſting life.” He alſo tells them, 
« Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” Finding 
their worldly expectations from him diſappointed, they 
took occaſion from this figurative language to cavil, 
although they could not have miſtaken his meaning; 
ſince what he intended had been explained when he 
ſaid, © he that cometh to me ſhall never hunger, and he 
ce that be/ieveth on me ſhall never thirſt.” Not only 
were the worldly-minded Jews diſpleaſed, but many alſo 
of his diſciples, not fully acquainted with the nature of 
his character, ſaid, © "This is a harſh doctrine, who can 
ce underſtand it?” Jeſus, perceiving this, ſaid, Doth 
ce this offend you? What and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of 
« Man aſcend up where he was before?” 


To underſtand this paſſage, the firſt queſtion is, what 
is the place to which Chriſt ſpeaks of aſcending, and in 
which he was before? Does he ſpeak of his aſcenſion to 
heaven after his reſurrection? Or does he refer to ſome 


other place, where he had once been, and whither he 


Was s again about to aſcend. | 
If 
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If it be contended, from the circumſtance of his calling 
himſelf * © the living bread which came down from 
ce heaven,” that he refers to his future aſcenſion thither, 
and if the words are to be underſtood literally, it may 
be aſked, when was Jeſus there before? Should it be 
ſaid, he was there before he was born into this world, 
it may be replied, that he ſpeaks of the Son of Man, who 
began to exiſt only at his birth. More conſiſtent with the 
literal meaning of the text is the hypotheſis of Socinus 
and his followers, who contend that Chriſt was taken 
up to heaven previous to the commencement of his 
miniſtry, that he might receive his inſtructions reſpect- 
ing the ſcheme he ſhould undertake to execute. Wol- 
zogenius, in a note on this paſſage, f ſays, © I do not ſee 
c how Chriſt could declare more explicitly that he had 
« actually been in heaven after his birth of the Virgin, 
« than he has done in theſe words. It is certain he 
« does not ſpeak of any perſon who was the moſt high 
“God, or even an angel, but of the Son of Man, of 
the man Jeſus Chriſt, who was born of the Virgin 
« Mary. But a man born upon earth could not poſſi- 
ce bly have been in heaven, unleſs he had been taken 
e thither after his birth.” Doctor Lardner, however, 
ſays, © we muſt not underſtand our Lord too lite- 
« rally;” and Mr. Lindſey, whoſe remarks are always 

| 1 | well 
CL = —————————————_— 
* V. 51, + Vid. Wolzog. in loc. 


* „ 


well worthy of attention, thus paraphraſes the paſſage; 
« When you ſhall ſee me go up ſo heaven to God, 
« (alluding to his future aſcenſion) where [was before 
« 7, e. from whom J have received my inſtructions and 
« authority, you will then underſtand this language 
that I now hold with you, and believe me to be the 
« Meſſiah.”* The paraphraſe which the Welch 
Freeholder gives the words is the following: «© What 
and if this heavenly wiſdom by which you are now 
« inſtructed and guided, aſcends, together with him in 
& whom it dwells, thoſe. heavenly regions whence it 
« firſt came.“ T Each of theſe interpretations, not ex- 
cepting that of Socinus, is infinitely preferable to the 
gloſs given by the advocates of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, 
a gloſs not only unreaſonable in itſelf, but alſo flatly 
contradicted by the terms of the paſſage it is deſigned 
-to explain. 


_ T would, | however, aſk with modeſty, whether the 
evidence is ſufficiently clear that our Lord really did 
allude 


* Mr. Lindſey's Sequel, p. 221. 


+ See an excellent pamphlet, entitled Reaſons for Unitaria- 
niſm, or the Primitive Chriſtian Doctrine, by a Welſh Free- 
holder. This tract is well worthy the peruſal of thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee the arguments in favour of the Unitarian Doctrine 
exhibited in a ſmall compaſs with equal candour, judgment, 
and perſpicuity, ; 
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allude to his aſcenſion into heaven? Is it not probable 

he referred to a ſecond viſit he was then about to make 

to Jeruſalem? This interpretation, perhaps, may re- 


ceive ſome degree of plauſibility from the following 
remarks: 


1ſt, The word ava6amw here tranſlated to aſcend, 
means ſimply to go up from any lower to a higher place, 
ſuch as from Capernaum, or any other part of Galilee, 
to Jeruſalem. Thus it is faid, © the Jews” paſſover was 
« at hand, and Jeſus went up (are) to Jeruſalem,” * 
« Go ye up (ara) unto this feaſt, J go not up yet, 
« (nw arxx6amw) unto this feaſt; but his brethren were 

cc gone up (a. t) And when he had thus ſpoken, 
« he went before, aſcending up (aa ] to Jeruſa- 
* „lem.“ See other paſſages without number. | 


2dly. Jeſus was down at 8 when he ſpoke 
theſe words, v. 59. © Theſe things ſaid he in the 
« ſynagogue, when he taught in Capernaum.” 


3dly. If wereſtore to their original ſituations the fifth 
and ſixth chapters of John, which, by ſome accident or 
other, evidently have been interchanged, it will almoſt 
immediately follow upon this paſſage, that Jeſus went 


up 


John li. 13, + Chap. vii. 8, 19. 1 Luke xix. 28. 
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up to Jeruſalem. © What (ſaid he, chap. vi. 62.) and 
« if ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man go up (aa CM,) 
« where he was before.” The hiſtorian adds, (chap. 
v. 3.) „After this there was a feaſt of the Jews, and 
« Jeſus went up (ann) to Jeruſalem.” 


4thly. The propriety of our Lord's ſaying, © where 
« [ was before, will appear, when we conſider, that 
according to this Evangeliſt he had but once before 
this converſation made a viſit to the metropolis of 
Judæa. Chap. ii. 13. And the Jews' paſſover was 
< at hand, and Jeſus went up to Jeruſalem.” 


5thly. The circumſtance attending his viſit to Jeru- 
ſalem, he well knew, would be a more powerful cauſe of 
offence to his followers than they had now received. 


When they murmured, he ſaid, Doth this offend 


« you? What and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man go up 
« where he was before? On his former viſit to Jeru- 
falem, his diſciples, who had heard the teſtimony which 

John bare concerning him, who had beholden the mira- 
culous deſcent of the Holy Spirit upon him, who had 
witneſſed his preternatural knowledge when he called 
Nathaniel, who had ſeen the miracle of changing water 
into wine, and who expected he was about to aſſert 
his commiſſion as a temporal Prince, muſt, it cannot be 
doubted, have entertained very high expectations from 


J J 


the reception he ſhould meet with from the chief prieſts 
and elders. Their hopes however were diſappointed; 

for we find that © he did not commit himſelf to them, 
« becauſe he knew all men. * On his ſecond viſit, 
which he was now about to make, he knew that he 
ſhould be openly perſecuted. We find that this was 
actually the caſe; for we read, © therefore did the Jews 
c perſecute Jeſus, and ſought to ſlay him.“ :? Theſe 
repeated perſecutions muſt have been a great cauſe of 
offence to his diſciples, actuated as they were by falſe 
notions of his character. When Jeſus © began to 
« ſhew unto his diſciples, how he muſt go unto Jeru- 
« ſalem, and ſuffer many things of the elders, and chief 
ce prieſts, and ſcribes,” even Peter himſelf * took him, 
« and began to rebuke him, ſaying, Be it far from 
&« thee, maſter, this ſhall not be unto thee.” t 
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I would therefore paraphraſe the words in ſome ſuch ' 
manner as this: „Ve have ſeen me feed 5000 perſons 
c with five loaves and two ſmall fiſhes, and ye joined 
« the multitude who wiſhed on this account to make 
me a king; but having been informed that you are 
« not to ſeek after me for the meat which periſheth, but 
that which endureth for ever, your proſpects are be- 
" e and you murmur at my doctrine. If this 
4 my 
© ——————— — — 


* John ii. 24. t John V, 16, I Matt. xvi. 22. 
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c my language offend you, how will you be able to | 


« hear the intelligence, that, on my viſit which I am 
ce now about to make to Jeruſalem, I ſhall have ſuffered 


more from its inhabitants than on my former viſit, 


« and been obliged to flee, leſt they ſhould put me to 
« death! 25 


I have been rather tedious perhaps in my remarks 
on this text; but it required peculiar attention, fince 
the advocates for the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt conſider. 
it as deciſive in their favour; with what juice, f the 


reader will now judge. 


- 1 


came forth from the Father, and am come into the 


<« world ; again I leave the world, and go to the Father. * 


« Why we are not (faith our author +) as literally to 
« underſtand his coming forth from the Father, as his 
« going back to the Father, what imaginable reaſon 
« can, with any appearance of truth, be aſſigned?” Dr 
E. would have diſcovered ſome imaginable reaſon for 
interpreting one part of this paſſage figuratively, and 
another part literally, if he had reflected that this mode. 
of writing was common with ſacred as well as profane 
writers, Had he turned to Matt. viii. 225 he would 
| K 2 have 
DDR 
; John xvi, a. + P. 27. 
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have ſeen, Let the dead bury their dead.“ And 
1 Theſſ. v. 4—8, he would have found the words day 
and night employed ſometimes to ſignify the hours of | 


natural light and darkneſs, and at other times to intend 
purity and knowledge, vice and ignorance. 

To come forth from God is a ſimilar expreſſion to 
being ſent from God; indeed the latter comprehends the 
former. But the phraſe being ſent from God ſignifies 
nothing more than a divine commiſſion ; “ there was a 
c“ man ſent from God,” that is, divinely commiſſioned, 
« whoſe name was John.“ The phraſe therefore 
coming from God does not imply the notion of pre- 
exiſtence, | 
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To come into the world evidently means nothing 
more in ſcriptural language, than to enter upon the 
diſcharge of a ſacred commiſſion. This appears from 
the language held by the Jews, who never entertained 
any idea of the Meſſiah's pre-exiſtence : . This, ſaid 
„ they, is of a truth that prophet that ſhould come into 
cc the world.” + This Jeſus himſelf confirms, when he 
fays, © To this end was I born, and for this cauſe came 
« T into the world, that I ſhould bear witneſs unto the 
cc truth; in which paſſage he ſpeaks of his coming 


into 
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— — John i. 6. + John vi. 14. | 2 John xviui. 37. 
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into the world, as an event ſubſequent to his birth. 

The language of our Lord reſpecting his diſciples, who 

are not ſuppoſed to have pre-exiſted, is quite deciſive; 

“ag thou haſt ſent me into the world, even ſo have I 
e alfo ſent them into the world.” * 


The words therefore may be thus paraphraſed: I 
« received my commiſſion from God, and willingly . 
e undertook to diſcharge it; and when I have finiſhed 
«© the work given me to do, I ſhall go to that great 
« Being who ſent me, and receive the reward he has 
© promiſed.“ 

Theſe are the texts produced by Dr. E. by which 
he informs us the pre-exi/tence of Chriſt is made clear 
and indubitable. The foregoing explanation of them, 
I truſt, has convinced the candid reader, that they teach 
no doctrine contrary to that of Peter after the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, when (if ever) this Apoſtle muſt be 
conſidered as fully acquainted with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
« that Jeſus of Nazareth was proved to be a man ſent 
% from God, by miracles, and wonders, and figns, 
« which God did by him,” + | ; 
M2 SECT. 
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S RB e T7, II. 
On the ſuppoſed Deity of Feſus Chriſt. 


E deity of Chriſt is a part of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, than which no notion more ridiculous 
has ever been maintained among the moſt barbarous 
nations of the globe. A few words will ſhew its ab- 
furdity and incredibility, and conſequently that it can · 
not be taught in any true ſyſtem of religion. The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are all ſaid to be 
equally God. By this propoſition it is either meant 
that the phraſes Father, Son, and Spirit, are three de- 
nominations of the ſame being, or that they are the 
names of three different beings. If they are only the 
ſeveral denominations of the ſame being, the perſons 
who uſe theſe terms are to all intents and purpoſes 
Unitarians, ſometimes chooſing to call upon the one 
eternal God by the name of the Father, ſometimes by 
the name of Son, and ſometimes by the name of Spirit. 
But if theſe three terms are not merely the names of 
the ſame individual being, they muſt be the names of 
three different beings; and then to aſſert that the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are God, will be the 
ſame as to aſſert that there are three equal, omniſcient, 
omnipotent, and omnipreſent Gods, which is a contra- 
diction in terms. 
Orthodox 
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Orthodox Trinitarians, however, tell us, that though 
they deny the terms Father, Son, and Spirit, to mean 
only the ſeveral names of the ſame individual being, 
ſtill they maintain there is but one God. To plain 
common ſenſe this is a palpable contradiction, and in- 
conſiſtent with the very firſt principles of arithmetic. , 
From this imputation they attempt to reſcue them- 
ſelves by quibbling with the term perſon. They ſay the 
Deity conſiſts of three perſons, though he is but one God. 
But of what avail is this diſtinction? What is meant 
by perſon? Is it not an intelligent agent? If ſo, when 
they ſay that the one God conſiſts of three perſons, 
they mean that he conſiſts of three intelligent agents. 
If each of theſe intelligent agents be poſſeſſed of the 
ſame perfections in the ſame degree, that is, equally 
poſſeſſed of all the attributes of Deity, then God con- 
ſiſts of three intelligent agents, each of whom is poſſeſſed 
of all the attributes of God; that is, the ſelf-exiftent, 
infinite, and eternal God, conſiſts of three ſelf-exiſtent, in- 
finite, and eternal Gods, How Trinitarians can fave 
themſelves from this imputation, I am unable to deviſe. 
To fay there is only a three-fold modal diſtinction, in 
the divine eſſence, is either reſolvable on one hand into 
the diſtinction of names, which is only Socinianiſm, 
or on the other hand into the diſtinction of perſons, 


, Which is abſolute Tritheiſm. To tell us that the doc- 2 
trine of the Trinity is a myſtery, is nothing leſs than | 
| to 
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to give up the diſpute, and to confeſs the charge of 
abſurdity. | 


The reply I have now given to the Trinitarians ap- 
pears to me ſufficient; and it would be ſuperfluous to 
reaſon with them in any other way, till they have 
cleared themſelves from the imputation of abſurdity. 
It is however maintained, that the ſcriptures teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and every friend to Chriſ- 
tianity will be zealous to vindicate them from every 
aſperſion which impeaches their rationality, and leſſens 
their credibility, On this ground I ſhall now examine 


| thoſe paſſages of ſcripture in which Dr. E. aſſerts the 


doctrine of Chriſt's deity is contained. 


ce In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
te with God, and the word was God; the ſame was in 
ce the beginning with God, All things were made by him, 
tc and without him was not any thing made that was. 
« made. He was in the world, and the world was made 
& by him, and the world knew him not. And the word 
« was made fleſh, and dwelt among us; and we be- 
c held his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.“ * 


The 


———ñ—— —5ð—n 24 ͤ—ertT- 


* John 1. 1, &c. 
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« The miſtakes, into which Chriſtians have long fallen, 
reſpecting the meaning of the Apoſtle in this paſſage, 
were probably owing to the early and unhappy mix- 
ture which took place between the tenets of heathen 
philoſophy, and the doctrines of Chriſtianity, This 
philoſophy, by degrees, taught the believers in the goſpel 
to conſider as a diſtinct being that divine wiſdom which 
is here ſo beautifully perſonified by the Apoſtle. Hence 
aroſe our preſent very erroneous verſion of this paſſage. 
Vitringa, and Dr. Campbell, together with the excel- 
lent Mr. Lindſey, (by whom theſe authors are quoted*) 
as well as many other judicious Chriſtians, are of opi- 
nion that the Evangeliſt here. alludes to that beautiful 
celebration of divine wiſdom, Prov. viii; and that the 
term ay ſhould not be tranſlated word but wiſdom. 


Mr, Lindſey's verſion is as follows: © In the begin- 
“ ning was wiſdom, and wiſdom was with God, and 
“God was wiſdom. The fame was in the beginning 
« with God. All things were made by it, and without 
« ;t was nothing made. Ver. 10. It was in the world, 
c and the world was made by it, and the world knew it 
« not, Ver. 14. And wiſdom became a man, and we 


beheld 


——_———  _— . — —— — — 


* See Mr. Lindſey's ſecond addreſs, p. 25; where the 


meaning of this text is fully inveſtigated and clearly aſcer- 
tained, 
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4 beheld its glory, the glory as of the well- beloved of 


« the Father, full of grace and truth.“ 


All this is perfectly conſiſtent with the ſimple huma- 
nity of our bleſſed Lord, and ſeems a very ſuitable in- 
troduction to a hiſtory of the life of him, who was 
employed to reveal to mankind that diſpenſation, in 
which was peculiarly diſplayed the manzfold wiſdom 
of God. 


« and my Father are one. * 


Our Lord here only ſpeaks of the unity of intention 
which ſubſiſted between God and him. Diſcourſing 
concerning his people, ver. 28, he fays, none ſhall 
<« pluck them out of my hand: and, in the next verſe, + 
confirms the confidence of his diſciples, by ſaying that 
God had the fame regard with himſelf for them, . my 
« Father who gave them me is greater than all, and 
none ſhall be able to pluck them out of my Father's 
hand.“ It immediately follows, “ and my Father 
« are one;” i. e. My father and I have the ſame bene- 


volent intentions towards my faithful diſciples. Our 


Lord's language here is ſatisfactorily explained by 

John xvii. 11, where he prays that his followers might 

| ; 3 
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* John x. 30. See p. 29. 
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be one, as he and his Father were one; not one in 
ellence, | but in deſign, 


« Let not your heart be troubled, &c. * 


This fourteenth chapter of John, ſays Dr. E. ap- 
pears to me perfecily deciſive and ſatisfaftory on the ſub- 
ject of the deity of Chriſt. This is truly ſurpriſing, 
for the whole chapter appears to me totally irreconcile- 
able with the ſtrange notion of Chriſt's divine nature. 


« V. 1. Let not your hearts be troubled; ye believe 
« in God, believe alſo in me.” © What (exclaims 
<« Dr. E.) are we to believe?“ Surely not that Jeſus is 
the Supreme God; for in this very paſſage he expreſsly 

diſtinguiſhes himſelf from God. He informs us in the 
| eleventh verſe what we are to believe: that he was 
&« in the Father and the Father in him;” that is, as we 
learn from chap. xvii. 21, that the Father and he were 
equally diſpoſed to protect them. In proof of this he 
adds, © believe me for the very work's ſake;ꝰ as though 
he had ſaid, © that God ſhould enable me to work 
« miracles on your account, is an evidence that he will 
not forſake you.“ 
| Ver. 7. 
_—_——————— ͤ ———— —— ———̃ — 


* John xiv. 1, &c. &c, + P. 39. 
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V. 7, 8, 9. „If ye had known me, ye would have 


* known my Father alſo; and from henceforth ye know 
„him and have ſeen him. Philip faith unto him, 
Lord, ſhew us the Father, and it ſufficeth us. Jeſus 


e ſaith unto him, have I been ſo long time with you, 
« and haſt thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
<« ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father. And how ſayeſt thou 
then, ſhew us the Father?” By theſe words, Dr. 
E. informs us, Jeſus was teaching his diſciples © his 
4 abſolute oneneſs with his divine Father with reſpect 
<« to his original eſſential nature.” But an unbiaſſed 
mind muſt fee that his object was to comfort his diſ- 
ciples, who were troubled at the thoughts of his de- 
parture, by the conſideration that God was their friend, 
This truth Jeſus urges them to believe, and aſſures 
them, that had they entertained proper ideas of his cha- 
racter, and the energy by which he ſpoke and acted, 
they would not have harboured any doubts concerning 
the diſpoſitions of God towards them. Philip, however, 
not fully underſtanding his maſter's language, ignorantly - 
requeſted to be indulged with a ſight of the inviſible 
God. This idle curioſity and pertinacious unbelief, 
Jeſus pointedly reproved, by referring to the miraculous 
powers he poſſeſſed, and which were a more glorious 
manifeſtation of Deity than was ever exhibited to the 
world. That he did not mean to refer to any oneneſs 
F nature with the Supreme Being, which Jeſus is 

erroneouſly 


E 


erroneouſly ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed, but only to 
prove, from the miracles he performed on this account, 
the kind regard of God to them, is evident from what 
follows: *The words that I ſpeak to you, I ſpeak not 
« of myſelf, but the Father who dwelleth in me, he 
“ doeth the works.” Here he moſt evidently diſclaims 
all preternatural powers, and aſeribes his miracles wholly 
to that energy of Deity which reſided in him. 


Dr. Evans aſſerts that in this verſe, Chriſt © makes 
« a clear diſtinction between his human and divine 
« nature.” But fo far is this from being true, that 
Chriſt diſclaims all miraculous power as his own, by 
declaring ſolemnly, that his doctrines were not his own, 
and that his works were not his own. No language 
can be leſs ambiguous; no declaration can be more 
deciſwe. The text makes mention of two perſons, 
Chriſt and his Father. By Chriſt we underſtand the 
perſon who then ſpake, and by his Father the great 
God who ſent him. Chriſt himſelf aſſerts that be did 
not the works, but that his Father did them. The 
Trinitarians, however, maintain that Chriſt actually 
did the works as well as his Father. Here Chriſt and 
the Trinitarians flatly contradict each other. Whom 
then are we to believe? For my own part, I do not 
heſitate to give my aſſent to the aſſertion of Chriſt, and 
to reje-t the dream of his two natures as unſcriptural, 
childiſh, and ridiculous. | The 
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The moſt approved creeds of Trinitarians teach us 
that Chriſt is God and man in one perſon; ſo that 
when, ſpeaking of himſelf, he uſes the perſonal pro- 
nouns I, me, myſelf, they muſt underſtand him to ſpeak 
of what conſtitutes that perſon; but if he ſpeaks of 
himſelf now in his human nature, and then in his 
divine nature, and attributes to each nature perſonal 
actions, then he repreſents himſelf not as one perſon, but 
as two perſons. To reconcile his repreſentation of him- 
ſelf as two perſons, with his being actually but one, 
would be a difficulty too great for Unitarians to ſolve; 
but to thoſe curious arithmeticians, who are in the 
habit of making three to be equal to one, and one 
equal to three, this may appear no difficulty at all. 


Thoſe who heard the diſcourſes of Jeſus were un- 
doubtedly ignorant that he poſſeſſed theſe two natures. 


When therefore they heard him fay that he did not 


the works, but that his Father did them, they believed 


him; they alſo aſſented to the truth of his aſſertion, 


that he was unacquainted with the day of judgment. 
But had they known that he actually was at the ſame 
time the author of the miracles, and acquainted with 
the day cf judgment, ſurely they would not have enter- 


tained any very exalted opinion of his veracity; they 


would have charged him, and that Juſtly, with One? 
bling and deceit, 


The 
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The doctrine of the two natures of Chriſt one would 
imagine was invented to render the ſcriptures unintelli- 
gible, and to exhibit our great maſter in the character 
of an equivocator. That it repreſents him in this 
unfavourable light, and that perſons have attempted to 
juſtify their falſhoods, by the authority of his ſuppoſed 
example, may be gathered from the following anecdote: 


Garnet, a Jeſuit, being arraigned for the part he took 
in the gunpowder plot, and charged with equivocation 
as countenanced by the Romith church, anſwered, 
That to lie in any cauſe is held a ſin, and evil. 
« Howſoever, (ſaid he) of eight degrees which St. Au- 
« ouſtine maketh, the loweſt indeed is to lie for the pro- 
« curing of the good of ſome, without the hurting of 

c any... So then our equivocation is not to maintain 
c hing, but to defend the uſe of certain propoſitions. 
« For a man may be aſked of one who hath no autho- 
© rity to interrogate, or examined concerning ſome- 
<« thing which belongeth not to his cognizance who 
« aſketh, (as what a man thinketh, &c.) So that no 
man may equivocate when he ought to tell the truth, 
« OTHERWISE HE MAY: and ſo St. Auguſtine upon 


« John faith, that CHRIST DENIED HE KNEW THE 


© DAY OF JUDGMENT, VIZ. WITH THE PURPOSE TO 
« TELL IT TO HIS DISCIPLES,” * | 
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'* See a publication entitled © the Gunpowder Treaſon," 
reprinted in 1679, 
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Every ſincere Chriſtian, who thinks of his divinely 
empowered maſter with reverence and gratitude, muſt 
be grieved, when he perceives ſuch reflexions upon the 


character of him „who did no fin, and in whoſe 
© mouth there was no guile.“ | 


What Jeſus faith in the 12th verſe reſpecting the 


works which would be performed by thoſe who be- 


lieved in him, ſeems only deſigned to conſole his diſ- 


ciples in the proſpect of his departure, and not, as Dr. 


E. ſuppoſes, to prove © that he was not a mere man 


<« Itke-themſelves.” This appears from what follows 
in the 15th and 16th verſes; © If ye love me, keep my 
« commandments; and I will pray the Father, and he 
<« ſhall give you another Comforter, that he may abide 
ce with you for ever.” Hence it appears, that by be- 
lieving in him, he meant keeping his commandments : 
and he makes to thoſe who believed in him, or kept his 
commandments, this promiſe; not that of his own 
power and authority he would ſend the Comforter, but 
that he would pray to his Father that he might do it. 
This paſſage, therefore, inſtead of countenancing the 


notion of a ſuperior nature in Chriſt, expreſsly teaches 
the contrary. | 


« Ver. 28. My Father is greater than 1.” 
« This 
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« This paſſage (faith Dr. E.) has been boaſted of b 
many of the oppoſers of the deity of our ble 

« Saviour, as decidedly in their favour, but to me it ap- 
« pears a ſtriking proof of that ſublime doctrine.“ This 
reminds me of a dialogue of an ingenious writer, between 
a dying man, and a bigoted perſon in perfect health, “ An 
“ inhabitant of a village in his laſt agonies was inſulted 
ce by a man in good health, who thus addreſſed him: 


Biget. » . 


« Wretch ! think as I do immediately; enter into 
« the oppoſition of the ſecond council of Nice againſt 
« the council of Francfort ; explain in an inſtant, how 
« theſe words, My Father is greater than I am, 
« clearly ſignify, © I am as great as he is.” Tell me 


« how the Father communicates all to the Son, except 


„ his paternity, or I will order thy body to be given to 


« birds of prey.” 
- 
Dying Man. 
« TI hardly underſtand what you ſay to me. Your 
« menaces ſtrike my ears confuſedly ; they make my 
« mind uneaſy, and my laſt moments dreadful, In 
« the name of God, have pity upon me!” 


Well might the poor creature attempt to move his 


tormentor to compaſſion. 
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Nor are the words of Jeſus, © My Father is greater 
«* than I, chargeable with © folly and impiety, upon 
the ſuppoſition that he was only a human being. The 
minds of the diſciples were dejected at the proſpect of 


loſing their inſtructor and friend; and he endeavours, by 


a variety of conſiderations, to reconcile them to the 
event. He promiſes them that he will come again, to 
take them to himſelf; and, as a ſignal that this promiſe 
ſhould be fulfilled, that he would pray to his Father to 
ſend them the Comforter. He again gently rebukes 
them for their diſtreſs. © Let not your heart be trou- 
c bled, neither let it be afraid. Ye have heard how I 
« ſaid, I go away and come again to you. If ye loved 
tc me, ye would rejoice becauſe I ſaid unto you, I go 
« unto the Father; for my Father is greater than 1,”* 
As though he had ſaid, Be not thus unreaſonable in 
C your orief, I will certainly return to take you to the 
« place I ſhall prepare for you. And if ye loved me, 
« that is, if you were truly attached to my cauſe, ye 
<« would have rejoiced rather that I went away, that I 
« might obtain for you a miraculous energy, which 
c will not only comfort you in trouble, but moſt 
« powerfully 'recommend to the world that cauſe in 
which we are engaged. Then, though I ſhall have 
* left you, you will be in the hands of one infinitely 
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te more able to protect you; for my F ather is greater 


cc than I.“ 0 


e Do you ever hear (faith Dr. E.) Moſes, or any of 
<« the prophets, talk in this ſtrain.” Had they been in 


ſimilar eircumſtances I doubt not they might, with 
the greateſt propriety, have expreſſed themſelves in the 


ſame terms. The language of Jacob, a little before 
his death, to his ſurrounding children, very much re- 
ſembles that of Jeſus to his weeping diſciples: © Be- 
« hold I die, but God ſhall be with you, and bring 
“ you again to the land of your fathers.”* And in- 
deed it is ſuch language as any good man might uſe, 
when his friends or children were ſorrowing on ac- 


count of his approaching departure or death. «© 1 


« have been accuſtomed to adviſe, to direct, and to 
« comfort you, but I leave you in the hands of that 
« infinitely wife, and powerful, and good Being, whoſe 
““ patronage is of far greater importance than mine.“ 


<« Tt is a fact (faith Dr. E. ) that for aſſerting his 

<« deity in the moſt ſolemn manner, our bleſſed Lord 
<« appears actually to have been crucified.” The 
Jews, it 1s true, and even the High Prieſt himſelf, 
charged Chriſt with blaſphemy. But upon what 
L 2 | ground 


* Geneſis xlviil, 22, + P. 43. 


Cay - 


ground did they make this accuſation? They did it 
upon his claims to the character of the Meſſiah, the 


Son of God. That the Jews, who were as ready to 


raiſe the cry of blaſphemy, as modern bigots that of 


hereſy, affected to underſtand him as though he conveyed 


by the term Son of God, a blaſphemous idea, we learn 
from another paſſage. © For a good work (ſaid they) 
<« we ſtone thee not, but for blaſphemy, and becauſe 
« that thou, being a man, makeſt thyſelf God.“ 
That he made pretenſions to no ſuch dignity is evident 
from his reply: If ye called them gods, by whom the 
« word of God came, fay ye of him whom the Father 
« hath ſanctified, and ſent into the world, thou blaſphe- 
4 meſt, becauſe I faid I am the Son of God?” We may 
therefore, from the authority of Jeſus himſelf, aſſert, 
that when before the High Prieſt he avowed himſelf to 
be the Meſſiah, the Son of God, he laid no claim to a 
ſuperior nature, and that their accuſation of blaſphemy 
was a wilful miſinterpretation of his meaning. 


I have now examined every paſſage of importance 
adduced by Dr. E. to prove the fuperior nature of 
Chriſt, and I hope ſhewn ſatisfactorily, that they give 
not the leaſt colour to the Platonic notion of his pre- 
exiſtence, much leſs to the cabbaliſtick dogma of his 
abſolute equality with his Father. 
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If then, as our author maintains, the doctrine of 
the atonement be dependant for its ſupport on the 
doctrine of Chriſt's deity, the explanation now given 
to the paſſages adduced in favour of the latter muſt 
be overthrown, before the truth of the former can be 
eſtabliſhed. 
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On the * of the DoFrine of 155 
Atonement. 


R. EVANS informs * us that this doctrine 


« makes a glorious diſplay of the divine character 


c and excellence. The juſtice and holineſs of the 


« divine character, (faith he) it muſt be allowed, ate 
e infinitely exalted and magnified by the facrifice of 


« Chriſt.” And again, „It muſt be acknowledged, 


« that the reality and enormity of human guilt may 
ebe publicly and ſolemnly recognized by the offering 
« up of a vicarious ſubſtituted victim, and that the 
« juſtice and holineſs of the law, which annexes death 
« to the violation of it, may be, and is hereby more 


« effectually and fully diſplayed, than it could poſſibly | 


« be in any other way whatever.” That theſe aſſer- 
tions ſhould appear ſo evidently true to our author's 
mind would ſeem remarkable, did we not know that 
habit is able to reconcile us to ſentiments the moſt 


| paradoxical. and ridiculous, 
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The notion that a vicarious ſacrifice would have a 
peculiar tendency to exalt the juſtice and holineſs of 
God and of his law, as well as to diſplay the evil of 
ſin, ſeems to be founded on unworthy apprehenſions 
of the divine attributes of juſtice and holineſs. If the 
juſtice of God be nothing more than his diſpoſition to 
treat his creatures agreeably to their moral condition; 
and if his holineſs mean nothing farther than his free- 


dom from every vicious propenſity and practice; which 
ideas appear to me all we can ſuppoſe the terms to con- 


vey, without attributing revenge and cruelty to the 
Father of mercy; then it will be difficult to perceive, 
how the juſtice and holineſs of God or his law are 
diſplayed by any vicarious ſubſtituted victim. If a man, 


by a vicious courſe of conduct, has contraſted any 
degree of guilt, his moral condition has become ſuch, 
that the juſtice and holineſs of God induce him to in- 


flict upon the offender a degree of puniſhment propor- 


tioned to his offence. By this infliction of puniſhment 
the Deity would prove, that the laws of his govern- 
ment directly tended to the correction, and finally to 


the extirpation of moral evil. But if the Deity, rather 


than puniſh the guilty perſon, ſhould chooſe ſome inno- 


cent being as the object of that ſuffering, which the 
other had deſerved, it would evidently appear, that 


under the divine government expedients were invented, 
by which the ſinner Ws eſcape unpuniſhed; the 
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ſanctions of the laws of the divine adminiſtration would 


ſeem to be unſteady, and their influence would be con- 


ſequently weakened. Therefore the ſacrifice of Chriſt, 


or any other vicarious ſubſtituted victim, would be fo 
far from diſplaying the divine juſtice and holineſs, that 
it would ſhew their requirements might be ſuper- 
ſeded; and would be fo far from recognizing the guilt 
of ſin, that it would ſhew that the offender, with all his 
guilt, might eſcape the puniſhment to which his. crimes 


had juſtly ſubjected him. 


Farther; © The doctrine of the atonement (faith 
« Dr, E.*) exalts the divine benevolence, in a manner 
« and in a degree beyond the power of imagination 
© to conceive.” Strange, (I may reply) © that the 
© remoteſt idea of this kind ſhould ever have ariſen in 
© the human mind!” For whatever benevolence, upon 


this ſcheme, appeared in the ſalvation of mankind, was 


diſcovered by Jeſus Chriſt. The Father ſeems to wear 
a ſtern and threatening aſpect, menacing eternal ven- 
geance, and not conſenting © to lay his fury by,” till 
the drops of his own' Son's blood had © calmed his 
« frowning face.” The Father might have © formed 


„ the wondrous plan;” he might have conſented that 


his Son ſhould be a facrifice for us; but theſe would 
have 


* P. 215. 
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have been no great proofs of benevolence, if at the 
ſame time he would not in the leaſt relax in his de- 


mands, but inſiſt upon a full equivalent for the debt 
contracted. | 


-_ 


But our author ſays,* © no one ſurely would ſuppoſe 
cc that a judge who ſhould find out an expedient, 
« whereby it would become perfectly ſafe for him to 
« exerciſe infinitely greater mercy than he could have 
« done upon any other plan, without endangering the 
« hw, lowering the ſanctity and importance of it, or at 
« all leſſening the purity, vigour, and extent of it, would 
« become leſs benevolent, or leſs merciful, than as 
ce though he had made uſe of no ſuch expedient, and 
taken no care to eſtabliſh the dignity of the law, but 

_ © wantonly exerciſed a miſchievous kind of mercy, with- 
e out making the leaſt proviſion againſt the abuſe of it. 


It is true, that the judge who maintains the import- 
ance and ſanctity of a law calculated to promote the 
happineſs of man, is more benevolent than the judge 
who is careleſs reſpecting the dignity of that law. But 
the proper queſtion is, which judge would beſt ſupport 
the dignity of the law, beſt promote the happineſs of 
man, and — be moſt benevolent ; he who, 

| ſuffering 
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ſuffering the tranſgreſſor to eſcape, would fix upon ſome 
other perſon diſintereſted enough to ſuffer what the 
criminal had merited; or he who would uniformly 
inflict the penalty of the law upon the ſoul that finneth, 
unleſs there was ſomething in the character as a reaſon 
to mitigate or to annul the ſentence? "Theſe objects, 
viz. to eſtabliſh the dignity of the law, and thus pro- 
mote human happineſs, could not be attained by the 
former judge, becauſe neither of the two ends of puniſh- 
ment, the reformation of offenders, and the terror of 
others, would be effected. The criminal would not 
feel the effects of his vices, and conſequently would be 
without this great motive to improvement; ſpectators 
would obſerve this, and therefore would not be re- 
ſtrained by fear from imitating his vicious conduct. 
Whereas the latter judge would purſue the direct 
method to magnify the law. The offender would feel 
the puniſhment annexed to his crimes; this would 
ſhew him the folly of them and induce him to reform ; 
and his fellow-creatures would ſee in his puniſhment 
an affecting example of the danger reſulting from ſuch 
practices. Nor would it be a miſchievous kind of mercy 
in the judge, to mitigate, or to annul the puniſhment, 
provided he had ſatisfactory proof that ſome previous 
circumſtances tended to alleviate the crime, or that the 
preſent ſtate of the offender's mind, in any degree, 
rendered the puniſhment unneceſſary. This lenity 
. would 
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would prove only that the law, though ſtrict, was not 
unjuſt, and that its ſanctions were ſimply deſigned to 
extirpate vice, to promote the virtue, and conſequently 
the happineſs of ſociety. 


Again our author contends,* that this doctrine is 
cc of Almighty efficacy in the ſalvation of a ſinner.” 
And he repreſents every other ſyſtem as © inſufficient 

to give peace of conſcience to the trembling ſinner.” 
1n reply I would aſk, whether the plain divine declara- 
ration, that © if we confeſs our fins, God is faithful and 
juſt to forgive us our fins,” be not as firm a foundation 
for hope, as the aſſurance that all our guilt is imputed 
to another perſon? Surely there would be no greater 
reaſon to queſtion the divine veracity, in the former caſe, 
than in the latter: nay, there would be far leſs reaſon to 
heſitate, ſince it is antecedently probable that the ſource 
of that mercy, which we ſo much admire in our fellow- 
creatures, ſhould be itſelf merciful ; while it is antece- 
dently improbable, not to ſay incredible, that the great 
Creator and Governor of the boundleſs univerſe ſhould 
die as a ſubſtitute for a few atoms called men. 


Beſides, the promiſe of pardon upon repentance has 
a peculiar tendency to abaſe the offender before his 
Maker, 
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Maker, and to create a facred jealouſy, left he ſhould 
be again betrayed through the deceitfulneſs of fin; 
whilſt the doctrine of imputation © leaves the proud 
c cankered heart of the finner unhumbled, and leads 
him with preſumptuous confidence to challenge the 
juſtice of heaven. 


Nor FN there appear to be any thing peculiar in 
the doctrine of the atonement, which, according to our 


author, inſpires thoſe who receive it with © purity and 


ce y. How can that ſyſtem of faith, which declares 
that we are not accepted by the Deity, on account of 
any moral excellence we may poſſeſs, but on account of 
the merit of another, be ſaid, with juſtice, to have any 
remarkably good effect in encouraging an attention to 
perſonal holineſs? One would imagine this effect would 
be much better produced by a ſyſtem, which taught us, 
that we were acceptable in the ſight of God, in exact 
proportion to the value of our moral characters. 
Should it be contended that gratitude, in the believer 
in the atonement, is a moſt powerful principle of action, 
effectually influencing him to the performance of duty; 
it may be replied, that gratitude, if by it be meant any 
return to the Almighty for his goodneſs, is a very im- 
proper motive to obedience. Can a man be profitable - 
unto God? Is it any pleaſure to the Almighty that thou 
art righteous? Or is it — to him that thou makeſt thy 


ways 


E iy | 


ways perfeti p Gratitude, alſo, though conſidered only 


as that thankful recollection of favours received, which 


produces a ready compliance with all the duties God 
has enjoined, is but a collateral incitement to obedi- 
ence; the grand reaſon why we ſhould obey the com- 
mands of God is, that in a virtuous conduct conſiſts the 
ſupreme good of the individual, and the general order 
and happineſs of rational ſociety. And even this collate- 
ral motive, gratitude to the Supreme Legiſlator of the 
univerſe, will be diminiſhed uniformly in proportion as 
our obligations to the Mediator, as the procuring cauſe 
of our ſalvation, are increaſed; and our gratitude to the 
great God who made and governs us, will be increaſed, 
in proportion as we perceive that we are indebted to 
him alone for the bleſſings of Chriſtianity, The notion 
of a full price being paid by another, in conſideration 
of which the Deity becomes propitious, greatly ob- 
ſtructs, if it does not entirely ſuperſede, the influence 
of gratitude. 


And may I not aſk, which man is moſt likely to be 
happy, he who views the great God who made him, as 
inſiſting, with relentleſs ſeverity, on ſatisfaction or death, 
in conſequence of every tranſgreſſion in his frail crea- 
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tures; or the perſon who contemplates the Deity itt 
the character of a compaſſionate parent, who knows our 
frame, who. remembers we are duſt, and who paſſes by 
the tranſgreſſions of his penitent offspring? Who can 
heſitate in his reply? Dr. E. has choſen to decide the 
queſtion by an appeal to fact; but his opponents will 
make a ſimilar appeal: this, therefore, being an argu- 
ment which will prove equally on each ſide, will be 


of no advantage to either. I am indeed perſuaded in 


my own mind, though I do not expect to make a 
ſingle convert by the declaration, that the principles 
maintained by the Unitarian Chriſtian are peculiarly 
well qualified © to ſpeak peace to his conſcience, to 
« ſet the guilty ſoul at liberty, to enlarge his heart, to 
« refine his affections, to eſtabliſh his hopes, to purify 
“ his mind, to brighten and expand his proſpects, to 
.« take away the ſting of death, to ſhed abroad the love 
« of God in his heart, and to ſpeak to his ſoul the 
« words of eternal life.“ | 


Theſe ſhort remarks upon the principal paſſages 
in Dr. Evans's Diſcourſes, I would intreat the reader 
to peruſe with a mind diveſted of prejudice, and in- 
ſpired with an ardent love of truth. All truth is of 
importance to the happineſs of man; but the value 
of religious truth who can appreciate? « The mer- 
« chandize of it is better than the merchandize of 
; « ſilver, 
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« filver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is 
“more precious than rubies, and all the things thou 
« canſt' defire are not to be compared unto her. Her 
« ways are ways of pleaſantneſs; and all her paths 
&« are peace.” 
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A Letter to the Rev. David Bogue, of Goſport, on 
his Sermon entitled, © The great Importance of 
e having right Sentiments in Religion, preached 


ce before an aſſociation of Miniſters, at Ring- 
ce wood, Hants.” 


© THE ACCUSER OF OUR BRETHREN IS CAST DOWN, 
* WHICH ACCUSED THEM BEFORE OUR GOD DAY 
« AND NIGHT.“ JOHN. 


— r 


REVEREND SIR, 


1 aſſociation ſermon with which you have been 
pleaſed to favour the world, it is probable, I 
ſhould never have ſeen, had it not been for the honeſt 
zeal of a well-meaning Calviniſtic friend, who, anxious 
for my re-converſion, recommended it earneſtly. to my 
careful peruſal. Having run through two editions, it 
is — I apprehend, by perſons of your party, to be 
M poſſeſſed 


we J 


poſſeſſed of conſiderable merit; but being perhaps better 
acquainted than you or they, with the characters and te- 
nets of the Chriſtians it oppoſes, I ſhall take the liberty 
to point out a few of its errors and miſrepreſentations. 


After ſhewing, in terms to which no deſcription of 
Chriſtians will make any very material objection, the 
importance of truth, you undertake to teach the world 
what truth is, by means of twelve teſts, which you 
confidently inform us, © flow naturally from the general 
< ſtrain and ſpirit of the ſacred oracles.” Having pro- 
poſed your twelve teſts, you employ them as a jury by 
which to try the pretenſions to truth of two ſyſtems 
of faith; one of which you preſume, even before the 
trial, to term the Evangelical ſyſtem, and the other is 
that profeſſed by thoſe who denominate themſelves 
rational Chriſtians. A jury being empannelled, which 
you knew would be very accommodating to your pur- 
poſe, unqualified and unauthorized, you gravely place 
yourſelf upon the ſeat of judgment. Being yourſelf 
a profeſſor of the Evangelical ſyſtem, the event of the 
trial may be eaſily predicted. 


Before you had employed your twelve teſts of 
truth, it would have been only fair to have aſked ſome 
profeſſors of the rational religion, or enquired into their 
moſt approved writings, whether your teſts were uni- 
verſally admitted. This, Sir, it appears you omitted 

| to 
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to do; for had you conſulted them, they would have 
objected loudly againſt ſome of the criteria by which 
the queſtion was to be decided. Rational Chriſtians 
would have agreed with you, that © right ſentiments 
« repreſent God as clothed with every perfection; that 
they © repreſent human nature to be in a deplorable 
condition; that they “ aſcribe our reſtoration to the 
( divine favour entirely to the grace of God, to the death 
« of Chriſt, and to the power of the Holy Ghoſt;” 
that «© when they are embraced and received with 
% lively faith, they fill the heart with peace and 
ce hope;” that they © produce a conduct that is far 
“ ſuperior to heathen morality in its extent, its princi- 
« ple and its ends; that they © produce a high degree 
« of pleaſure in the exerciſes of religion;” that they 
« kindle in the breaſt a fervent zeal and a deep concern 
« for the ſalvation of the ſouls of others; and that 
they © inſpire the heart with hope, and peace, and joy, 
« at the hour of death.” Rational Chriſtians might 
have made ſome ſlight objections to a few puritanical, 
myſterious, and ambiguous terms; but, if permitted 
to connect their own ideas with the language you have 
employed, they would not have excepted greatly againſt 
thoſe teſts, the heads of which I have juſt recited. 
The remaining teſts they would have conſidered as 
containing notions, which proceed from & torturing 
« ſcripture to make it favour a particular ſcheme, and 
M 2 © not 
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« not flowing naturally from the general ſtrain and 
« ſpirit of the ſacred oracles.“ 


You fay,* Sir, that © right ſentiments fill the mind 
ce with the higheſt ideas of the dignity, power and love 
« of Jeſus Chriſt.” Rational Chriſtians venerate, and 
ſtrive to imitate, the virtues of their divinely commiſ- 
| fioned maſter; they believe in his exaltation to a ſtate 
of elevated dignity and glory in the heavenly world; 
and though, they have not ſeen him, they ardently love 
him, and reoice in the belief of his ſecond coming, 
with joy unſpeakable. and full of glory. They are 
willing to aſcxgibe very high degrees of dignity, power, 
and love to Jeſus; but the h:ghe/?, they maintain, are 
only due to his Gop and Father, to that original cauſe 
of every other perſon and exiſtence, © who is jealous 
ce of his honour, and will not give it to another.“ 


Vou ſelect texts of ſeripture, Sir, in ſupport of this 
teſt, to which rational Chriſtians give a different, and, 
as appears to them, a more conſiſtent interpretation. 
You tell us Chriſt is called «© God over all bleſſed for 
cc ever:“ but did you not know that the paſſage might 
be rendered who is over all, God be bleſſed, for 
« ever?” You affirm that Chriſt « thought it not 
& robbery to be equal to God:“ but did you not 

5 | know 
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know that this was an unwarrantable tranſlation, and 
that the phraſe ſhould be rendered, © did not think it a 
« prize to appear like God? You fay © God was ma- 
<« nifeſt in the fleſh** of Chriſt, and that © in him dwelt 
« all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily;” but were 
you ſo deplorably ignorant of ſcriptural criticiſm, as not 
to know that the former of theſe paſſages probably is 
tranſlated from a falſe reading in our common editions 
of the original? or did you not chooſe to inform your 
readers, that both theſe paſſages give us no higher ideas 
of the perſon of Chriſt, than the' apoſtle Peter gives us 
of Chriſtians, when he informs us they were partakers 
of the divine nature; or than we derive from the apoſtle 
Paul, when he prays that the Epheſians might be filled 


with all the fullneſs of God? You tell us, © we are 


« conmanded to honour the Son even as we honour 
c the Father;” but you ſhould have told your hearers 
alſo, that our Saviour here claims no honour, but what 
ariſes from the evidence he gave of being the meſſenger 


of God, You fay, © in baptiſm we are devoted to the 


“Son equally with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt;” 


but you will find it difficult to ſhew from ſcripture, that 


we are devoted in baptiſm either to Father, Son, or 
Holy Ghoſt. You ſay the Lord's ſupper was inſtituted 
peculiarly to the honour of Chriſt ; “ that there his 
« diſciples may worſhip and adore him; but ſhould 
you not have condeſcended to inform us by what 
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paſſage of ſcripture you are warranted to make ſuch 
an aſſertion? From theſe inſtances, fir, does it not evi- 
dently appear that you have actually © tortured ſerip- 
« ture to make it favour a particular ſcheme?” 


It is truly curious, that in a note to this head, you 
ſhould refer your readers to Biſhop SHERLOck's diſ- 
courſes on Philippians ii. 5, 11. Had you any tole- 
rable ſhare of ſkill in theological controverſy, ſurely 
you muſt have ſeen, that they ſtrike at the very root of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the pre-exiſtent dignity 
of the perſon of Chriſt, by proving ſatisfactorily, that 
all the honour aſcribed to Chriſt in the New Teſta- 
ment, is in conſequence of the faithful diſcharge of his 
mediatorial engagements. Biſhop SHERLoCk, fir, on 
account of theſe diſcourſes, was very generally ſuſpected 
of Arianiſm; I truſt your commendation of them will 
not ſubject you to ſimilar ſuſpicion. Cheerfully do I 
join with you in recommending them to the careful 
peruſal of our readers, fince, pardon the Egotiſm, they 
were the firſt writings which opened my own eyes to 
the glaring falſehood of the Trinitarian hereſy. 


Another of your teſts, fir, is equally objectionable 
with the former. © Right ſentiments, when they are 
“received into the heart, and begin to produce their 
cc effect, create very great anxiety about the ſalvation of 
the ſoul. The perſon feels great uneaſineſs, great 

| | « grief, 
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ce grief, and frequently great terror and diſtreſs of con- 
« ſcience.”* I grant that when a man diſcovers the 


impropriety of his conduct, and recollects many cir- 


cumſtances by which his guilt has been aggravated, it 
is natural for him to feel a conſiderable ſhare of anxiety 
and diſtreſs; theſe ſenſations however are by no means 
the effects of what you call © right ſentiments received 
into the heart,” but are only produced by a fear 
of the conſequences attendant upon vice. This un- 
eaſineſs of mind is not the natural, neceſſary effect 
of a proper reception of Chriſtianity. The ſinner is 
firſt called upon to repent; but repentance ſignifies 
merely a change of mind, and implies no peculiarly 
painful ſenſations. We find alſo that the firſt emotion 
felt by many of the primitive converts was that of joy. 


When the inhabitants of Samaria received the goſpel, 


we are told there was great joy in that city. They ex- 
perienced nothing of what modern enthuſiaſts term 
a work of grace in the heart, firſt of all torturing them 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, before they were 
permitted to embrace the glorious promiſes of Chriſ- 
tianity. It may therefore be concluded that right ſen- 


+ timents do not uniformly produce thoſe dreadful effects 


which you have aſcribed to them. 
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I muſt not forget, fir, to notice your laſt criterion of 
right ſentiments. You ſay © they will always be op- 
« poſed by the ſelf-righteous and the worldly wiſe.” * 
If oppoſition be a proof that the ſentiments which are 
oppoſed are true, (which is a principle I am much in- 
clined to doubt) then you have furniſhed the Unitarian 
with an additional argument in favour of his creed; 
and even every miſrepreſentation which your ſermon 
is deſigned to circulate concerning him, ſhould lead 
him to retain with a more ſteady faith the doctrines he 
has embraced. The believer of the ſimple humanity 
of Jeſus muſt lay it to his account, to hear the fierce 
anathemas of the /zlf-righteous bigot. He muſt alſo 
expect that the worldly wiſe, who are intereſted in the 
ſupport of exiſting corruptions, will attempt to gain 
currency for the fouleſt calumnies upon his character 
and his tenets, and even ſtrive to keep in force thoſe 
perſecuting laws, which ſeem deſigned to mark him as 
a dangerous member of ſociety. The doctrine of the 
croſs, that is, that the venerable founder of our religion 
was one of the human race, whom the Jews ignomi- 
niouſly crucified, is indeed fooliſhneſs to Trinitarian 
zealots. So inveterate are their prejudices againſt it, 
that they would rather renounce Chriſtianity entirely, 
than ſubmit to the evidence of this fimple truth. Even 
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you, fir, rather than receive it, would not ſcruple to fay, 
c that more inaccurate, obſcure, and blundering writers, 
c and more liable to deceive, than the diſciples of Jefus 
« of Nazareth, were never ſeen ſince the beginning of 
« time; and the moſt rude and illiterate peaſant that 
c ever tilled the earth, if left entirely to himſelf, would 
« expreſs his ideas with infinitely greater clearneſs and 
c preciſion, than the Apoſtles of Chriſt have done, 
though guided by the inſpiration of the Holy Spirit 
« of God.“ * [og 


Unjuſt and inadmiſſible as ſome of theſe teſts are, 
the manner in which you have applied them to decide 
between the reſpective claims of the evangelical, and 
the rational ſyſtems, is ſtill more objectionable. The 

account you have given of rational Chriſtians and their 
opinions, proceeds either from the want of information, 
or a deliberate intention to miſrepreſent. That it pro- 
ceeds from a deliberate intention to miſrepreſent, cha- 
rity, „which hopeth all things,” forbids me to aſſert. 
Your erroneous ſtatement therefore muſt be occaſioned 
by the want of information; conſequently. you muſt 
pardon me, if I conſider you as incompetent to the 
* ſubject upon which you have written, and take the 
liberty to recommend it to the aſſociation of miniſters 
in 
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in the county of Hants, when they wiſh to be informed 


reſpecting the ſtate of religion in this country, to requeſt 
the aſſiſtance of ſome gentleman who is qualified for the 
undertaking. 


You accuſe us, fir, of excluding hol:neſs and juſtice 
from the catalogue of the divine attributes. You then 
aſk, © does not the ſcripture, in a thouſand places, 
« aſſert the juſtice of the moſt High?“ © In ſuch caſes 


* (you tell us) the common refuge is in various read- 


c ings, new tranſlations, and interpolations. "Theſe 
cc form the ſanctuary of rational believers, when the 


& facred ſcripture, which we think the higheſt reaſon, 


c ſpeaks fully and plainly againſt their ſyſtem.””* Now, 
fir, unleſs you can ſhew ſome examples, from the ap- 
proved writings of rational Chriſtians, in which they 


have attempted to tamper with the ſacred writings, for 


the ſake of robbing the Deity of his juſtice, your charge 
muſt be. conſidered as a falſe accuſation, and we ſhall 
have a ſpecimen by which to judge of the attention to 
be paid to your aſſertions. - I fay, in which they have 
attempted to tamper with the ſacred writings, ſince 
every effort to eſtabliſh the moſt authentic reading, to 


Introduce the moſt accurate tranſlation, and to expunge 


every interpolation, rather entitles us to commendation 


than 
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than cenſure. You, fir, perhaps may wiſh to retain, 
with ſacred reverence, every letter of our common ver- 
ſion, and vindicate it as fully expreſſive of the real ſen- 
timents of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. Thus you 
will enſure the loud applauſes of the vulgar, and pro- 
bably thoſe of the gentlemen who requeſted the publi- 
cation of your diſcourſe; it is not, however, my concern 
to determine, whether theſe flattering compliments will 
be ſufficient to conſole you under the contumely, to 
which you vill be expoſed, from every man of under- 
ſtanding and literature. Rational Chriſtians are not 
only exempt from the guilt of attempting to pervert the 
ſacred oracles, but alſo from your charge of endeavour- 
ing to deprive the Deity of his ſanctity and juſtice. 
They ſee, they adore, and they ſtrive to imitate that 
divine holineſs which is exhibited in the volume of re- 
velation, and which they diſcover in the tendency of 
every diſpenſation to promote virtue, and to baniſh 
vice from the univerſe. Their reverence for the juſtice 
of God, they diſplay in every attempt to prove, that 
no transfers, ſacrifices, or ſubſtitutions, can fave the 
obdurate offender; and that the trembling penitent ſhall 
ever meet with a welcome reception at the footſtool of 
divine mercy, and with that gratuitous pardon, for 
which an unfeigned repentance qualifies him. Their 
firm belief in the unimpeachable juſtice, and'their aw- 
ful reſpe& for the immaculate ſanity of God, they 
conſider 


4 


conſider as perfectly reconcileable with the aſſertion that 
che is all mercy and goodneſs;”” becauſe they are fully 
perſuaded that his ſanctity and juſtice lead him to puniſh 
vice, merely for the ſake of promoting the order and 
the happineſs of his nn N 


Vou put the following EEO into the mouths of 
rational Chriſtians: Human nature has received little 
« or no injury from the fall. Man's diſpoſitions are 
<« naturally good, if not corrupted by bad advice or 
& example: and by a proper exertion of his faculties 
cc and powers, he can recommend himſelf to the favour 
<« of God, and make his heart and life what they ought 
tc to be.”* You then aſk, Does this agree with the 
cc account that the ſcripture gives us of the helpleſs 
<« and miſerable condition of human nature without a 
« Saviour?” I readily reply, that it does. Moſes has 
given us an account, taken probably from diſtant tra- 
* ditions, and indiſtin& hieroglyphics, of two perſons, 
whom he calls Adam and Eve, from whom the Jewiſh 
nation, whoſe origin and hiſtory he undertook to write, 
were deſcended. Theſe two perſons, we are told, 
| broke in ſome way or other a commandment of God; 
| in conſequence of which it was threatened they ſhould 
[ ſurely die. To this obſcure account given by Moſes, 
| the 
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the Chriſtian writers ſometimes allude, particularly 
Paul, who ſpeaks of Adam as the firſt man who finned, 
and the firſt man who died. But neither Paul, nor any 
other New Teſtament writer, ſpeaks of all mankind 
as condemned to eternal death, on account of an apple 
eaten by Adam, who is ſaid, by a dark Eaſtern tradi- 
tion, to have been the firſt human being who lived in 
that part of the world. Nor does a ſingle ſacred writer 
ſpeak of any innate depravity communicated, in ſome 
myſterious way, to the deſcendants of Adam, much 
leſs to all the inhabitants of this part of the world, who, 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, may have had a diffe- 
rent, though a ſimilar origin. The rational Chriſtian, 
fir, ſees no reaſon therefore, why he is to conſider man, 
when born into the world, as any thing more than an 
innocent helpleſs creature, whoſe mind gradually opens 

to receive impreſſions, and whoſe character correſponds 
to the information, the examples, and the other advan- 
tages he has enjoyed. The knowledge of God, of 
duty, and of the means of happineſs afforded to the 
heathen world, was indeed defective; and even the law 
of Moſes was weak through the fleſh, inſufficient to 
controul the irregular ſallies of appetite. The conſe- 
quence was, that “ all (Jews and Gentiles) ſinned 
e and came ſhort of the glory of God.” To remedy 
theſe evils, to furniſh the minds of men with informa- 
tion the moſt important, and to quicken them to virtue 
by 
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by incitements the moſt influential, were the deſigns of 
Chriſt's miſſion. And we are actually informed that 
he who properly exerts his faculties and powers may re- 
commend himſelf to the favour of God, while he who 
remains unaffected by the Chriſtian motives to virtue 
ſhall be an outcaſt from the divine friendſhip. God 
e vill render to every man according to his deeds; 
cc to them who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
“ ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal 
ce life; but unto them who are contentious, and do 
« not . obey the truth, but obey unrighteouſnels, in- 
* 3 and wrath.“ 


You alſo tell us, © while the evangelical doctrineꝰ 
(viz. that which repreſents Chriſt as God and manin 
one perſon) © humbles the ſinner and exalts the Saviour, 
ce by the other ſcheme the ſinner is exalted and the Savi- 
ce our is abaſed. The Arian degrades Chriſt from his 
« deity to a creature: the Socinian reduces him to the 
c condition of a mere man, and makes his life a pattern 
4 of obedience only, and his death nothing more than 
“an example of ſuffering and a confirmation of his 
“ doarine.”” * How your evangelical doctrine humbles 
the ſinner, it is not eaſy to perceive; one would imagine 
that the ſyſtem which teaches the offender that his 
depravity aroſe from the guilt of a man who ſinned ſome 
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thouſands of years paſt, would not tend ſo much to 
abaſe him before his Maker, as the ſyſtem which taught 
him that his guilt conſiſted in the voluntary choice he 
made of ſin, when good and evil, bleſſing and curſing, 
were ſet before him. It is alſo difficult to ſee how 
your curious notion of God and man in one perſon” 
exalts the Saviour. Upon your ſcheme, being man, he 
muſt have poſſeſſed the common powers and paſſions 
of man; and being God, he muſt have poſſeſſed the 
omnipotence, and the infinite knowledge of JEHoVvaH. 
Theſe human and divine properties you tell us he 
united in one perſon; when therefore you hear him ſay 
that he could do nothing of himſelf, and that he knew 
not the day and the hour when the laſt judgment would 
take place, you cannot entertain, nor perſuade us to 
entertain, any very exalted ideas of his veracity, if actu- 
ally at that very time he was conſcious that Almighty 
power, and boundleſs knowledge, were excluſively his 
own. I would therefore beſeech you, fir, to conſider 
by whoſe ſyſtem © the ſinner is exalted, and the Saviour 
« abaſed,” and by whom he is degraded: by the rational 
Chriſtian, who, after a ſerious examination of the ſacred 
ſcriptures, cannot perceive that the Son of Mary is 
ſpoken of as equal to him who fills immenſity ; or by 
yourſelf, who indiretly charge the Holy Jeſus with 
quibbling and falſehood. W hat you fay reſpecting 


the ends which the Socinian ſuppoſes to have been 
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anſwered by the life and the death of Chriſt, is only 
an additional proof that you are unacquainted with the 
ſyſtem you oppoſe. 


You proceed * to examine doctrines by your fourth 
mark, which is, that © right ſentiments aſcribe our re- 
« ſtoration to the divine favour, entirely to the grace 
4 of God, to the death of Chriſt, and to the power of 
c“ the Holy Ghoſt.” Here you ſpeak of the grace of 


God as the moving cauſe, of the obedience and death of 


Chriſt as the meritorious cauſe of our ſalvation; and of 


our ſanctification as proceeding from the influences of 


the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe office, you tell us, it is, in the 
economy of redemption, to enlighten the underſtanding 
and to renew the ſoul. In an attempt to ſhew that 
your ſentiments were moſt agreeable to the ſimple lan- 


guage of the ſcriptures, you ſhould have omitted this 


ſcholaſtic jargon; but perhaps you thought that the beſt 
way to hide the deformity of your creed was to envelop 
it in the clouds of myſterious phraſeology. You aſk 
« who is there, that, in reading the writings, and hear- 
ce ing the diſcourſes of rational Chriſtians, © finds free 
« grace extolled and magnified from the conſideration 
ct of the ignorance, guilt, and miſery of man? I anſwer, 


free grace is extolled by thoſe writings and thoſe diſ- 


courſes 
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courſes in which the falvation of finners is aſcribed 

ſolely to the mercy of God, uninfluenced by the obedi- 

ence and death of Chriſt, as a meritorious or procuring 
cauſe. Thoſe who maintain that the Deity pardons. 
the penitent offender without any external inducement, 
are the only conſiſtent advocates of free grace. To 
aſſert in one ſentence that we are indebted to the mercy 
of God for our falvation, and in the next to fay that 
this ſalvation is altogether purchaſed by the merits of 
Chriſt, is one of thoſe theological ſoleciſms, commonly 
called myſteries, which your ſyſtem contains, and which 
a rational believer is unable to reconcile. 


You repreſent the rational ſyſtem as inimical to “ an 

“ habitual dependance on God for his aſſiſtance.“ * 
Now this repreſentation of our tenets is truly unac- 
countable. For though we maintain, from the moſt. 
concluſive evidence, that the term Holy Spirit, in the 
New Teſtament, means only that miraculous power 
vouchſafed to the early Chriſtians; ſtill we are well 
known to contend, that all the cauſes which. exiſt in 
nature are but the varied energy of God; that by 
means of thoſe circumſtances in which we are placed, 
God worketh in us to will and to do of his own good plea- 
ſure, and that whatever we are, or enjoy, ſhould be re- 
8 „ 
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ferred to him, as the giver of every good and perfect 
giſt.x We are perſuaded that no ſentiments can tend 
more directly to affect the heart, and that if we lived 
under their influence we ſhould habitually act as ſce- 


ing him who is inviſible. 


You inſinuate, fir, that the profeſſors of rational 
ſentiments © enter deeply into the ſpirit of the world, 
&« follow its cuſtoms, adopt its maxims, and indulge 
« liberally in its pleaſures ;””—that they have not © the 
. © fame tenderneſs of conſcience, the ſame dread of 
« offending God, the ſame watchfulneſs againſt what 
cc are called little fins, and the ſame uneaſineſs when 
ce iniquity has been committed, with thoſe of evangelical 
« ſentiments.” But ſo far as the ſpirit, the cuſtoms, 
the maxims, and the pleaſures of the world are incor- 
rupt, in what does the evil of adopting them confiſt ? 
Chriſtianity ſurely was not intended to preſcribe any 
groteſque ſpecies of attire, ſpeech, or manners, or to de- 
prive us of any pleaſures of ſenſe or of imagination, with 
which we have been furniſhed by the liberal Author of 


our 
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* I would take leave to recommend to Mr. Bogue's ſerious 
peruſal a ſermon by Dr. Prieſtley on Habitual Devotion. He 
will there ſee that a conſtant reſpe& to God is conſiſtent with 
the moſt rational ſentiments of theology, | 
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our nature. We are inſtruted to © uſe the world as 
«not abuſing it;“ to conform with its innocent habits 
and pleaſures, while we abſtain from its corruptions. 
Excuſe me, fir, when I ſay that this charge of your's 
reminds me of a reply, which I have ſomewhere read, 
made by one of Charles's adherents, to an imputation 
of irreligion by one of the evangelical Cromwell's army. 
« Qur fins,” ſaid the royaliſt, “ are the fins of men, 
e intemperance and incontinency ; but your fins are the 
« fins of devils, ſpiritual pride and rebellion.” From 
the crime of rebellion your party, in common with the 
other modern nonconformiſts, are certainly exempt. 
But I would aſk, fir, whether the panegyric you pro- 
. nounce upon yourſelf and your friends, and the cen- 
ſures you caſt upon others, do not favour a little of 
| ſpiritual pride? Whether they do not reſemble the 
ſpirit and the language of the Phariſee, when he ſaid, 


| “God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are?“ 


If it ſhould be allowed that we are deficient in ten- 
derneſs of conſcience, in the dread of offending God, 
in watchfulneſs againſt little fins, and in uneaſineſs when 
iniquity has been committed, this conceſſion would not 
neceſſarily imply any reflexion upon our principles; 
ſince it frequently happens that the opinions of men 
are better than their conduct. An inconſiſtency be- 
tween the faith and the practice of the rational Chriſ- 
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tian might ariſe from a variety of cauſes, Many who 
now profeſs the ſyſtem of Unitarianiſm may have been 
educated in the boſom of ſome eſtabliſhed church, or 
ſome other community of evangelical believers, whoſe 
tenets may have inſulted the underſtandings of man- 
kind: perſons thus educated, when convinced of their 
miſtake, are prone to exchange their ſuperſtition for 
ſcepticiſm, and their enthuſiaſm for irreligion. Many 
perſons, alſo, by a conviction of the falſehood of ſome 
principal article in their creed, may be induced to doubt 
with reſpect to the whole ſyſtem of their faith, with 
every part of which the rejected article had been aſſo- 
ciated. Hence, however regular and fervent their piety 
may have been upon their former opinions, the con- 
fuſion of their minds may ſuſpend for a while the exer- 
ciſe of their devotion. The agitations produced by 
the revolution of their principles, eſpecially in ſome 
perſons, may have been laſting as well as violent; the 
mental tumult, however, at length ſubſides, and they 
gradually acquire the habit of acting with peculiar 
facility from their newly acquired ſentiments.—It de- 
ſerves farther to be remembered, that the attention of 
many, when ſeeking ſatisfaction upon doctrines which 
reaſon ſeemed to recommend, and prejudice to oppoſe, 
has been employed rather about the credenda than the 
agenda of religion, about what is to be believed, than 
what 1s to be practiſed: but the habit of attending to 

religion 
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religion merely as a ſubject of controverſy has too fre- 
quently an unfavourable effect upon devotion and vir- 
tue. Let it alſo be conſidered, that perhaps the firſt 
to diſcover and renounce prevailing errors, will be thoſe 
perſons who are the leaſt attached to any particular ſet 
of religious principles; while men of diſtinguiſhed piety 
will continue long before they relinquiſh thoſe doctrines 
upon which they have erected the whole fabric of their 
devotion. *— Thus it appears that the juſtice of your 
charges might be allowed againſt the profeſſors of ra- 
tional Chriſtianity in the recent ſtate of its revival, 
without acknowledging the juſtice of any reflexion upon 
the ſyſtem itſelf. But, ſir, notwithſtanding the influ- 
ence of the cauſes I have enumerated, the iſſue of an 
impartial compariſon of our moral and religious cha- 
racters with thoſe of your evangelical brethren, would 
not be greatly to our diſadvantage. An extenſive and 
intimate acquaintance with both parties probably might 
qualify me to decide upon this ſubject; but I forbear 
to make declarations tending rather to irritate than to 
convince. Your errors and our's are ſeen and re- 
corded by knowledge which cannot err; and the re- 
ſpective value of our characters will be determined by a 
1 tribunal, 


* See an excellent diſcourſe by the Rev. Thomas Belſham, 
on the importance of truth, and the duty of making an 
« open profeſſion of it. P. 32. 
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tribunal, where prejudice and party ſpirit ſhall not in- 
fluence the deciſion. It is your duty, fir, and mine, 
to recommend, by our inſtructions and behaviour, the 
practice of virtue within the ſphere of our influence, 
rather than to ſet an example to the weak and illiterate 
of calumniating their fellow Chriſtians. Let neither 
of us be found beating our maſter's ſervants when he 
comes. 


* 


You ſay, x “ without fear of contradiction, that 
« evangelical Chriſtians diſcover exactly the fame diſ- 
<« poſitions with the ſaints in holy writ, at the approach 
« of death; and you inſinuate that © the ſame lively 
“ hope ard joy are not as frequently diſplayed by thoſe 
« who deny the divinity and atonement of Chriſt.” 
This difference between us and the early Chriſtians you 
attribute to our denial of the divinity and the atone- 
ment of Chriſt, and alſo to our expectation of “ a 
« ſtate of inſenſibility between death and the reſurrec- 
« tion.” But you have not pointed out the tendency 
of a belief in the divinity and atonement of Chriſt to 
produce this hope and joy; nor have you attempted to 
ſhew, from the language uſed by early Chriftians in the 
proſpect of death, that they derived their conſolation 
from theſe doctrines. You are peculiarly unfortunate, 
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fir, in referring to our expectation of an intermediate 
ſtate of inſenſibility as a great cauſe of our ſuppoſed 
diſſimilarity to the primitive believers; ſince the very 
paſſages you have quoted from them are deſtitute of all 
evidence that they hoped immediately after death to 
enter upon a new mode of conſcious exiſtence, and 
even give very convincing proofs that future happineſs 
was not expected by them to commence till that day, 
when the Man whom Gop had appointed ſhould re- 
turn to raiſe the dead and to judge the world. In proof 
of the joy they experienced, you adduce the ſatisfactory 
language of Paul to Timothy, I know whom have 
« believed, and I am perſuaded that he is able to keep 
« that which I have committed unto him againſt that 
« 2 *** and his beautiful exclamation, O death, 
| cc where 
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* 2 Tim. 1. 12. By that day the Apoſtle evidently meant 
the day of general reſurrection; as we learn from Chap. iv. 8, 
of this epiſtle, His uniform language on this ſubject 1s agree- 
able to that to the Coloſſians chap. iii. 4. When Chriſt 
« who is our life ſhall appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear with 
« him in glory.” The expectation of a ſtate of conſcious ex- 
iſtence between death and the reſurrection is not only un- 
ſcriptural; it is alſo unphiloſophical, pernicious, and uncom- 
fortable—unphiloſophical, ſince, all mental actions being 
performed through the medium of corporeal organs, there 
can be no evidence that the mind poſſeſſes a power to act or 


even to exiſt ſeparately from the W „ ſince, by 
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c here is thy ſting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt!ꝰ x In the former of theſe 


paſſages the Apoſtle expreſsly refers to the day of 


Chriſt's ſecond coming; in the latter he intimates that 


all his expectations aroſe from that general reſurrection, 


which the reſurrection of Chriſt had taught him to ex- 
pet. Nay, he declares in this very connection, © if 
« Chriſt be not riſen, then is our preaching vain, and 
c your faith alſo vain.” Hence, fir, a preſumption is 
derived, even from your own citations, that. rational 
Chriſtians, at the approach of death, would be likely to 


« diſcover 


— 
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repreſenting departed friends as already entered upon the 
eternal abodes of bleſſedneſs, and teaching us that our con- 
tinuance here only delays the commencement of that joy, to 
which atdeath we ſhall be immediately introduced, it tends to 
generate in the mind a diſſatisfaction with the preſent ſtate of 
trouble and temptation, and an impatience to join thoſe who 
have preceded us—uncomfortable, ſince, after our ſouls have 
been releaſed from their material priſons, and habituated to 
feel the unreſtrained delights of a diſembodied ſtate, it muſt 
be a mortifying thought that they ſhall again, after the reſur- 
rection, be clogged with thoſe bodies which often on earth had 
interrupted their enjoyment, and which, however much refined 
and improved, yet being ſtill inactive ſenſeleſs matter, muſt 
prove through eternity an incumbrance to them in their 
heavenly employments. 


* 


* x Cor, xv. 55—57. 
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ce diſcover the ſame diſpoſitions with the ſaints in holy 
« writ,” their expectations with reſpect to futurity ap- 
pearing to be exactly ſimilar. This preſumption is 
abundantly confirmed by fact. Had you been ac- 
quainted ſufficiently with the perſons whoſe principles 
and characters you have piouſly attempted to injure, 
you might have known many a rational Chriſtian who, 
on the bed of fickneſs and death, could exclaim with 
Paul, My rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of my con- 
« ſcience;”” who felt the conviction that he had © fought 
« a good fight, finiſhed his courſe, and kept the faith;”” 
who viewed his approaching diſſolution with reſignation 
to the divine will, and with confidence in the divine 
promiſes; and who has quitted this ſtate of trial with 
the humble joy inſpired by reflexion and anticipation; 
« with decent triumph, and a look ſerene.” 


There is, fir, in the proſpect of death a rational, and 
there is an enthuſiaſtic joy. The former includes the 
ſatisfaction derived from the review of a life well ſpent, 
and the delight ariſing from the expectation of that reſt 
which remains for the virtuous; but being attended 
with the recollection of many failings, and a ſenſe of 
the awfulneſs of death, it ſeldom diſcovers any tumul- 
tuous tranſports. To an emotion thus modeſt, and 
ſuitable to the imperfection of our ſpecies, I truſt we 
are not ſtrangers. Few inſtances of the /atter, it is 


granted, | 
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granted, can be found among us; but we have wit- 
neſſed it frequently with uneaſineſs, and ſometimes with 
horror, among your evangelical Chriſtians. The man, 
whoſe rugged temper and unchriſtianized heart had 
rendered him here an unfit aſſociate for the virtuous 
and amiable of mankind, we have ſeen triumphing in 
the proſpect of an immediate admiſſion after death into 
the ſociety of the moſt pure and lovely beings. The 
giddy trifler, who had ſpent his life in the neglect of 
every thing excellent, and the habitual offender, whoſe 
conduct gave daily ſpecimens of his love to vice, we 
have beholden exulting in © the hope of a ſpeedy en- 
c trance into the joy of their Lord.” We have heard 
even the obdurate felon at the place of execution ſhout- 
ing his preſumptuous Hallelujahs, in concert with ſome 
evangelical divine, and thus weakening the ſanctions of 
laws divine and human. 


If this, fir, be the kind of joy of which you boaſt, 
we envy you not the poſſeſſion of it; ſince we appre- 
hend that a ſtate of mind more calm and humble is 
better ſuited to ſuch beings as we are, in the immediate 
proſpect of diſſolution. | 


You fay, fir, we are not equally “ zealous for con- 
« yerting ſouls to Chriſt.” Do you not know that we 
eſteem what you call converſion, a dangerous deluſion of 
the 
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the imagination, tending rather to ſwell the heart with 


ſpiritual pride and preſumption, than to produce that 
humble and rational piety, that diſintereſted and diffu- 


ſive benevolence, that pure and amiable temper, in - 


which we apprehend true religion to conſiſt? Are you 
alſo ſo unacquainted with us, as not to know, that we 
conſider the beſt method of intereſting the affections, to 
be, by endeavouring to convince the judgment; and 
that we view your © lively animated preaching,” as 
calculated rather to diſturb the underſtanding, than to 


produce effects permanently good? Had you been- 


poſſeſſed with a ſufficient knowledge of us, you would 
have ſeen that our inferiority to you and your evangeli- 
cal brethren, with reſpect to what you term fervent zeal, 
implied no imputation on our characters and princi- 
| ples: Our zeal, however, for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of mankind, though not flaming, I truſt, 
is rationally warm; and our exertions in the cauſe of 
true religion, though not quixotic, I hope, are active 
and perſevering. But I forbear, checked by the advice 
of Solomon, © Let another man praiſe thee, and not 
&« thine own mouth; a ſtranger, and not thine own lips.“ 


I will take the liberty to remark upon one farther 


quotation before I conclude. You inform us that the 


ſocieties of rational Chriſtians, & though under the 


« miniſtry of men of talents and learning, are gradually - 


« dwmdling 
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« dwindling away.“ Thus, fir, it appears that you 
would prove the truth of a doctrine from the number 
of its profeſſors. This mode of reaſoning would have 
proved to Elijah, that Baal was to be worſhipped rather 
than the God of Ifrael; that the reformation from 
popery was an unneceſſary innovation; and that Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf was a dream. If numbers be the eſtab- 
liſhed teſt of truth, every improvement in natural, in 
political, in moral, and in philoſophical ſcience, ' being 
neceſſarily at firſt in the hands of a very ſmall minority, 
ſhould be ſmothered at its birth; and the reſpective 
claims to attention of the contending opinions, by which 
the world is divided, ſhould be determined by enume- 
rating their ſeveral profeſſors. If, fir, larger numbers 
attend the religious ſervices of your evangelical divines, 
than unite in the worſhip of rational Chriſtians, this 
may be imputed, in a great degree, to the love of myſ- 
tery which prevails among the common people, and to 
the much larger ſhare of what may be termed /tage-- 
effeft in the doctrines of Calvin, and in the manner 
employed to ſet them off, than is conſiſtent with the 
plain tenets of Unitarianiſm. The fact, however, is 
notoriouſly different from your repreſentation. The 
ſocieties of rational Chriſtians are not dwindling away. 
Within theſe twenty years, the progreſs of the belief 
in this primitive creed, - that there is one God, and 
&« one mediator between God and men, the man Chriſt 
« Jeſus,” 


L e | 


« Jeſus,” * has increaſed with a velocity conſtantly ac- 
celerated. The predicted fall to the pride of Arianiſm 
has actually taken place and the Athanaſian doctrine, 
with every ſpecies of T rinitarian idolatry, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſupport it receives from the civil eſtabliſhments 
of religion, and the hold it has taken on the vulgar 
mind, is gradually decaying. And it requires not the 
aid of a prophetic ſpirit to foretell the ſpeedy downfall 
of the whole Calviniſtic ſyſtem. The rotten, tottering, 
monſtrous ſtructure muſt experience the fate of all 
other human productions; while that ſimple edifice of 
primitive Chriſtianity, whoſe builder and maker is 
God, ſhall ever remain firm, fair, and beautiful, proof 
againſt the attacks of men, and againſt the gates of hell. 
Human ignorance, intereſt, and paſſion, like the erup- 
tions of a volcano, have overwhelmed for ages the 
celeſtial building; but the advocates of truth are buſily 
employed by Providence in removing the rubbiſh, and 
in exhibiting to the world this effect of divine kill in 
its original beauty and excellence. 


With ſome faint hopes that theſe remarks may be 
the means of giving you better information concerning 
the principles and characters of a numerous and in- 


creaſing 
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ereaſing claſs of Chriſtians, and conſequently induce 
you to think and ſpeak of them in a more charitable 
manner, ; ; h 
I am, Reverend Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


D. B. JARDINE. 
Bath, Fuly 14th, 1792. 
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